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_ FROM THE PUBLISHER 


arly last Wednesday evening the phone rang in the 
home of our Los Angeles correspondent James Will- 
werth. On the line was bureau chief Jordan Bonfante 
with urgency in his voice. 
“Are you aware that rioting and 
gunfire have broken out over the 
Rodney King verdict?” he asked. 
Throughout that evening and 
during the next 48 hours, Bon- 
fante, Willwerth and seven other 
Time correspondents, reporters 
and photographers spread out 
across Los Angeles to record what 
would become the worst U.S. riot- 
ing since the 1965 Watts distur- 
bances. Their reporting, most of it 
gathered under high-adrenaline 
conditions, is the basis for our cov- 
er stories this week. Correspon- 
dent Jeanne McDowell, covering 
the antiriot mobilization at city hall, managed to grab a person- 
al interview with Mayor Tom Bradley by posting herself near 
the entrance to his office there. Correspondent Sylvester Mon- 
roe, who has covered the Rodney King story throughout, was 
one of the first journalists to witness the early arson and loot- 
ing. As Monroe was driving through South Central—the focal 
point of the riot—looters who noticed him would flash the black- 
power sign, a clenched fist, and he would flash it back. Says 








The Los Angeles bureau team 


Monroe: “That’s how I managed to move through the communi- 
ty that night without being attacked or shot as some reporters 
were. 

Others had equally harrowing experiences. Reporter Sally 
Donnelly, emerging from a rally at a neighborhood church, had 
to be smuggled out by black colleagues and driven away lying 
on the backseat of a car to avoid clusters of young men posi- 
tioned around intersections hurl- 
ing rocks and setting fires. Pho- 
tographer Roger Sandler, roaming 
= through a newly burned-out sec- 
tion of the city’s Crenshaw dis- 
trict, had the business end of a pis- 
tol suddenly thrust in his face by 
one of a gang of teenagers bris- 
tling with weapons. Just as he 
lowered his camera, certain that 
they would fire, they quickly 
jumped back into their car and 
drove off. Jim Willwerth was 
watching a group of looters empty 
a sporting-goods store when one 
punched him in the head and tried 
to seize his notebook. He fled to a 
nearby minimall, where the merchants had set up a fortress of 
their own. Willwerth, who has covered wars and insurrections 
on two continents in his 25 years at Time, says simply, “If there 
is a hell, it must look something like L.A. did that night.” 
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Perhaps voters’ 
distrust can be traced 
in part to the 
extraordinary scrutiny 
being given to Clinton. 


Chris J. Brantley 
Washington 





BILL CLINTON'S COMPETENCE TO BE 
President should be based on his pro- 
posed programs [Cover Srorigs, April 
20]. Whether or not he committed adul- 
tery or made the then honorable choice 
of not serving in Vietnam is not rele- 
vant. What the American electorate 
should be questioning is the integrity of 
George Bush, the man who said he 
would not raise taxes, was the “Environ- 
mental President” and would work fora 
“kinder, gentler nation.” 





Marion R. Herz 
Silver Spring, Md. 


I TAKE EXCEPTION TO YOUR STATEMEN'I 
that allegations of adultery and marijua- 
na smoking have no correlation to presi- 
dential performance. If Clinton cannot 
summon an adequate level of integrity 
with which to conduct his private life, 
how can we trust him to take responsi- 
bility as our President? We do not need 
any more politicians who refuse to ac- 
cept responsibility and who pander to 











every special-interest group. So far, nei- 

ther political party has produced an ap- 
propriate candidate for the electorate. 

Charles B. Cavender 

Canton, Ohio 


YOUR COVER STORIES FOCUSED ON A 
presidential candidate of a thousand 
points of view, all flexible and fluid. 
They represent pure American politics 
with one exception, and that is a big one. 
The draft evasion, regardless of how it is 
characterized and rationalized, poses 
one troubling question. Would any par- 
ent, or potential future draftee, feel com- 
fortable knowing that President Clinton, 
as Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces of the U.S., could send young 
Americans into combat, when he, as a 
23-year-old young man, had so skillfully 
isolated himself from it? 
Stephen Ciurzenski 
Buffalo 


Clinton’s Arkansas Record 
THE PEOPLE WHO KNOW CLINTON BEST 
admire and respect him, even when they 
disagree with him [Narion, April 13]. 
His presidential campaign has been 
mightily aided by hundreds of Arkan- 
sans who have traveled to the various 
primary states at their own expense to 
speak up for Clinton’s character. Here in 
Arkansas, Clinton's every move has 
been closely covered by statewide news- 
papers for 12 of the past 14 years. We 
have had the opportunity to judge his 
credibility, honesty, integrity and goy- 
erning ability over the long haul. He has 
passed the test many times. He has 
fought protracted and acrimonious bat- 
tles with dominant special interests in 
our state. In virtually every instance, 
Clinton has won through sheer persis- 
tence and a willingness to fight for what 
is right. Many of these interest groups 
have come to respect and support him, 
David R. Matthews 
Rogers, Ark. 


IN RESPONSE TO THE ARTICLE ON HOW 
Governor Clinton “ran Arkansas,” | dis- 
pute some of the statements made with 
regard to the Tyson company and the 
poultry industry in Arkansas. To sug- 
gest that “Clinton's inactivity [in deal- 
ing with the issue of animal-waste water 
pollution] might reflect Clinton’s friend- 
ship with poultry baron Don Tyson” 
[chairman of Tyson Foods] and that 
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“environmentalists generally doubt that 
any crude payoff is involved” is innuen- 
do of the most egregious nature. There 
has never been any suggestion that a 
payoff was even a remote possibility. 
The Tyson company has not been inac- 
tive with regard to disposal of poultry 
waste. Tyson and the rest of the indus- 
try have worked to develop the best 
waste-disposal practices, and are work- 
ing to preserve the environment for 
future generations. 
Archie Schaffer III, Director of Media, 
Public & Governmental Affairs 
Tyson Foods Inc, 
Springdale, Ark. 


Campaign Strategy 


MICHAEL KRAMER’S COLUMN “IT’S NOT 
Going to Be Pretty,” on how the presi- 
dential campaign will be getting even 
rougher [Cover Srories, April 20], 
quotes me extensively. While most of 
the quotes are accurate, one in particu- 
lar lacks sufficient context and is inac- 
curate. Kramer states, “[{Roger] Ailes 
advises that nothing will work for Clin- 
ton, unless he gives as good as he gets. 
‘He should run ads about George's kids’ 
problems,’ says Ailes, and ‘spots on the 
foreign clients our campaign guys rep- 
resent ...’" What I said to Kramer, in 
what | believed to be on background, 
was Clinton is “damaged goods,” and he 
will have to smear Bush to win—and 
that would include attacking Bush’s 
family and campaign staff. In fact, I ex- 
pect that to be Clinton's strategy. But | 
would never advise it or anything else to 
the Clinton campaign. Since I've with- 
drawn from presidential politics, I just 
wanted to set the record straight. 
Roger Ailes 
New York City 


Design Differences 


YOUR NEW FORMAT [LETTER FROM THE 
Manaaine Eprror, April 20] reflects con- 
temporary American life: undisciplined, 
formless and totally without direction or 
purpose. If something isn’t broken, why 
fix it? Henry Luce must be doing the 
boogaloo in his grave. 
Joe Schaecher Jr. 
San Francisco 


DO GIVE US BACK THE RULED LINES 
around articles. 

Friedrich Mankel 

Berlin 


THE REDESIGN OF TIME MAGAZINE IS 
wonderful. You did it right. I am a publi- 
cation designer, and | found myself 
turning each page of the “new” Time 
without once being let down. The maga- 





zine not only has developed a distinctive 

look for itself but also is, for the mo- 

ment, on the cutting edge of publication 
design for efforts of its size. 

William Castronuovo, President 

Castronuovo & Associates, Design 

Boston 


1 WAS FRUSTRATED AS I TRIED TO FIND 
news articles among an array of adver- 
tisements. The design is too “Madison 
Avenue” in style for a newsmagazine. | 
look to Time for serious presentation of 
news, but you have lost me. 
Ingrid Merikoski 
Vienna, Va. 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE NEW LAY- 

out. Each issue is a work of art and con- 
tributes to freedom of expression. 

Abraham Solomon 

Bombay 


WHY DID YOU CHANGE SOMETHING THAT 

was perfect? Now you remind me of 
some other newsmagazines. 

Anja Schwarz 

Erlangen, Germany 


COCA-COLA ALSO MADE A MOST SIGNIFI- 
cant change since its creation. It altered 
the winning formula. Hope you don’t 
have to publish a Time “Classic” edition. 
Rafael D. Palacios 

Isla Verde, PR. 


A REFRESHING NEW MAGAZINE—A DE- 
light for readers. Thank you. 

Urs Kottmann 

Winterthur, Switzerland 


Another AIDS Ordeal 


1 HAVE JUST READ YOUR REPORT ON AR- 
thur Ashe's announcement that he had 
acquired atps through a blood transfu- 
sion [Soctery, April 20]. Thank you for 
your dignified defense of this fine man. 
The outrageous invasion of Ashe’s pri- 
vacy, to no end other than to feed the vo- 
racious appetites of reporters and read- 
ers, is the worst of assaults, Even if Ashe 
can himself withstand these violations, 
what right do reporters have to invade 
the privacy of his wife and daughter? To 
inflict such a devastating wound on a 
fine man and his family—who, God 
knows, are suffering enough—goes well 
beyond the bounds of decency. 
Beatrice Richards 
Darien, Conn. 


AS A CUB REPORTER OUT OF COLLEGE IN 
the late 1970s, I wrestled with great in- 
ner turmoil over news-story assign- 
ments that I felt were invasions of priva- 
cy and dignity. Fifteen years later, as a 


physician, | find that the essence of ° 
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much medical decision making is clini- 
cal judgments based on facts. Journal- 
ists must accept the responsibility of 
judging which facts are appropriately 
sought and which of those are suitable 
to reveal to the public. In my heart, I do 
not think Arthur Ashe was fair game. | 
thank Lance Morrow and Time for de- 
scribing the injustice done to this man. 
Rebecca J. Schmidt, D.O. 
Southfield, Mich. 


The Wal-Mart Mystique 


THANKS FOR PRESENTING BOTH SIDES OF 
Sam Walton's legacy and the Wal-Mart 
story [American Scene, April 20]. The 
President honors Sam Walton with our 
country’s highest civil tribute at the ex- 
pense of thousands of employees of fam- 
ily-owned and small businesses, thou- 
sands of small businesses themselves 
and downtown commercial districts. It’s 
sad that a multibillion-dollar corpora- 
tion has to advertise that the company is 
good for communities. Good companies 
and good deeds sell themselves. If those 
in Washington think this is what leader- 
ship and decency are all about, no won- 
der this country is in such a mess! 
Fred Fischer 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


I WAS VERY DISAPPOINTED IN YOUR AR- 
ticle. What Hugh Sidey referred to as a 
Wal-Mart employee chant—“Stack it 
deep, sell it cheap, stack it high and 
watch it fly! Hear those downtown mer- 
chants cry!"—is a figment of someone's 
imagination. It was erroneously report- 
ed sometime ago; it was simply not 
chanted then and never has been. You 
have done your readers a disservice. 
Don E. Shinkle 
Vice President for Corporate Affairs 
Wal-Mart 
Bentonville, Ark. 


Orderly Exit 


REGARDING THE ITEM ABOUT DEPARTING 
members of Congress, ‘‘The Bums 
Throw Themselves Out” [THe Week, 
April 20], you state that “at the rate they 
are fleeing Capitol Hill, lawmakers may 
make the term-limits movement obso- 
lete.” This implies that congressional 
term limits may be unnecessary be- 
cause people are being forced to bail out 
of Congress. But you ignore the causes 
of the flight: bounced checks, question- 
able pay raises, fiscal and ethical ex- 
cesses, among other things. Those who 
are now deserting Capitol Hill only bol- 
ster the argument for limiting congres- 
sional terms. But congressional turn- 
over of this type is not the regular 
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turnover that voters demand. The peo- 
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Of perks, 
politics and public service 


Surely, by now, we have all had our fill of media reports about the House 
Bank scandal, low-cost haircuts, presidential perks, and who knows 
what-all is to come. 

Okay, some public officials have created a mess and perhaps vot- 
ers have the right to ask: How can they run the country if they can’t run 
their own organizations? : 

It's a fair question. However, the fact is that the abuses have now 
been recognized and something is being done about them. In fact, the 
House of Representatives recently voted to employ a manager. Good 
news. Good move. Good-bye to further rhetoric—we hope. 

It's time for the Congress to get back on track and perhaps time for 
the voters to ask themselves: Are we missing the main point in this some- 
times sad, occasionally comical, media event? Are we spending too 
much time gnashing our teeth and ferreting out “wrongdoers" on a side 
issue that is only diverting both sides from the real battles facing the 
nation today? In our fervor to redress what some perceive as grievous 
wrongs, are we harassing good people out of public service? 

Placing blame is not going to reduce the federal deficit. Slinging 
mud is not going to solve the nation’s health care crisis. Killing some 
perks is not going to find the funds for improving education across the 
country. 

The problem here is not one of which perks are improper. Such 
side issues only divert Congress from the task at hand. The real concern 
is how to get Congress away from these petty issues and back on track. 
How can we get Congress to concentrate more on long-term economic, 
energy, health and education issues rather than taking the political pulse 
of the hometown activists before every major vote? Why do so many bills 
in Congress have to be considered by a plethora of committees and sub- 
committees? Are there too many committees and subcommittees? How 
can we reduce them and, thus, the bloated staffs of some in 
Congress? 

A sign of the times and our legislators’ inability to focus on the real 
issues of the day is the recent announcement by Senator Warren 
Rudman of New Hampshire that he would not run for reelection. The rea- 
son: frustration over paralysis in government, and particularly the stale- 
mate over curbing budget deficits. 

Why are we losing good people like this? Because playing politics 
and covering posteriors in Washington has become more consuming 
than the original intent for which the Congress was established: mainly, 
“To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper..." 

In a way, the fact that they don't—or can’t—is our fault, too. We 
should be demanding performance on the major issues of the day. 
Instead, we are allowing ourselves to be consumed with diversions that, 
in the end, don't really affect the nation’s long-term welfare. 

It's time to call an end to it. The Administration and Congress on 
both sides of the aisle need to get back to work on the really important 
concerns of the day. And we, the electorate, need to give them the 
proper tools to attract the right people to get the job done. That doesn't 
necessarily mean a gaggle of staff members. But if it takes a $5 haircut to 
find someone who can shave the deficit, what's the problem? 
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ple simply want reasonable term limits 
for all members of Congress; they do not 
want to wait for another scandal, excess 
or crisis to force members to leave. 
Term limits would allow lawmakers to 
exit in a timely fashion. 
Craig S. Sadick, Executive Director 
Common Sense 
Stafford, Va. 





become habit forming. Brendan Kelly 
of Galway, Ireland, who is intrigued by 
the occupation, took the trouble to 
write us, noting, “Letter writing isa 
type of art whose depth and 
complexity will be fully appreciated by 
those who have read the collection of 
letters Graham Greene wrote to the 
press from 1945 to 1989.” The 
book's 268 pages are filled with more 
than 180 letters that Greene found 
time to write. There is, however, an 
opposing view, one expressed by 
Oscar Wilde in an 1890 letter to the 
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FORWARD SPIN 


CUINTON TALK Bill Clinton 
often promises to stick it 
out “until the last dog 
dies.” Last week he 
claimed that Bush “is a 
gone dog.” Expect 
protests by canine- 
rights activists. 

Tme ware With the 20th 
anniversary of 
Watergate only a month 
away, cBs hopes to 
interview Deep Throat. 
G. Gordon Liddy, nowa 
radio talk-show host in 
Washington, is seeking 
to interview Carl 
Bernstein. What next? 
Richard Nixon on late- 
night TV hawking 
copies of his famous 
tapes? 

woro warch Employers 
don’t like to use that 
awkward term fired. 
While many companies 
“restructure,” National 
Semiconductor 
“reshaped” its work 
force. Digital was 
gripped by “involuntary 
methodologies.” Bank of 
America “released 
resources.” Wal-Mart 
executed “a normal 
payroll adjustment.” 
Hmmm. 

wip xios Where have all 
the folk singers gone? 
Tom Paxton, Pete 
Seeger and Tom Chapin 
have been making 
records for little tykes. 
Next: Judy Collins’ 
Amazing Grades. 
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LINE ’EM UP: 

Chicago is a nice place, 
but some Windy City 
lovers say O'Hare is 
the price 











GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 


Reaping What We Sowed 


AFGHANISTAN'S MUJAHEDIN REBELS INFLICTED CONSIDER- 
able damage on occupying Soviet troops and government 
forces thanks to mountains of sophisticated weaponry sup- 
plied from American and other Western sources. Now that a 
cease-fire is in place, terrorist groups and outlaw regimes 
are on a shopping spree in Afghanistan. Governments 
around the world are worried, particularly those from Saudi 
Arabia and Pakistan to the Central Asian republics that 
might become targets of more powerful weapons. Iran has 
deployed two delegations to Kabul, offering to pay generous- 
ly for American-made Stinger missiles—the shoulder- 
mounted rockets can shoot down helicopters and low-flying 
aircraft. With thousands of Stingers now lying unused in Af- 
ghanistan, some are bound to end up in the wrong hands. 
Says an intelligence operative: “Stingers are by far the great- 
est and most immediate threat from terrorism.” 





Nonrenewable Resources 


THE SHELLING OF THE 7TH CENTURY CITY OF DUBROVNIK BY 
the Serbian navy during Yugoslavia’s fighting last year has 
given rise to an unusual resolution to be voted upon at the 
global environmental conference in Rio next month. UNESCO 
has a list of 358 cultural and historical structures, ranging 
from the Acropolis, the Pyramids and the Great Wall of China 
to Vatican City, the Statue of Liberty and the Taj Mahal. 
uNEsco seeks to make war activities “which are intended, or 
may be expected, to cause long-term or severe damage to the 
properties” a war crime under the Geneva conventions. Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak and Argentine President Carlos 
Menem are among world leaders endorsing the initiative. 


Here Comes the Really Big One 


MAYBE IT’S THE THOUGHT OF ALL THOSE SOVIET REPUBLICS AND 
East European populations breaking away from hated govern- 
ments. Californians will vote in next month’s primary on a pro- 
posal to create political fault lines that would divide America’s 
most populous state into two or even three states. Talk of seces- 
sion is on the rise again across the U.S. Like those who want to 
subdivide California, many citizens in other states think they'd 
be better off without their big cities, high taxes or state govern- 
ments. In Kansas, 10 southwestern counties hope that parts of 
neighboring Texas, Oklahoma and Colorado will join them in 
founding a 51st state. Since Kansans in the rebellious counties 
voted 9 to 1 in favor of the idea earlier this month, local officials 
have been working on a new constitution and planning a con- 
vention in September. Similar talk still festers from Alaska to 
the Michigan peninsula. Why bother throwing the rascals out 
when you can simply leave them behind? 


This Is Bill’s Kind of Town 


NOW THAT BILL CLINTON FEELS CONFIDENT THAT HE WILL BE 
the Democratic nominee, he wants to move his campaign 
headquarters out of Little Rock. First-choice Washington was 
shot down by aides concerned about the public’s anti-Wash- 
ington mood. Now they're looking over Chicago. One advan- 
tage: it has a large airport. Bad news: it’s O'Hare. a 


SAVE THE TAJ: 

Damaging structures like 
the Taj Mahal may soon 
become a war crime 


Reagan 

trations have held federal 
employment growth to 
just 2.2% from 1981 to 
1991. But where the jobs 
are—and aren’t—speaks 
volumes. Some examples: 
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NEWSMAGAZINE 





RODNEY KING: 

As the death toll 
passed 40, he asked, 
“Can we all get along?” 


THE AFTERMATH: 
What remains of a 
commercial building 
smolders at a Los 
Angeles intersection 
following a night of 
arson and looting 
and anarchy 
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THE WEEK 


A Jarring Verdict, 
AnAngry Spasm _ 


Acquittals in the King-beating trial 
spark disbelief, rage and rioting 


RATTLED BY TWO SUBSTANTIAL EARTHQUAKES AND 
their rumbling aftershocks the previous weekend, 
Californians had reason to relax a little by last 
Wednesday. The ground had stopped shaking. And 
then, at midafternoon, came the seismic news: a Su- 
perior Court jury in Simi Valley, a bedroom commu- 
nity northwest of Los Angeles, had acquitted on all 
but one count—and deadlocked on that—the four 
white L.A. policemen on trial for beating and other- 
wise mistreating black motorist Rodney King. 

The verdict prompted amazement and disbelief. 
The King case was not another garden-variety alle- 
gation of police brutality. Everyone in the world 
within eyeshot of a television set had seen the ama- 


teur videotape made by a witness on the night of 


March 3, 1991, when, after a high-speed chase, King 
was forced out of his car and encircled by police. 


ne 
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The 81-second video recorded what happened next: 
a danse macabre of casual, almost studied, violence. 
King, writhing on the pavement, was kicked by his 
uniformed assailants, jolted with a stun gun and hit 
with nightsticks 56 times. 

Yet seeing, for the jurors in the King trial, was 
not believing. Legal experts scrambled to explain 
the unexpected outcome. Some cited a lackluster 
prosecution, which did not call King to testify, did 
not raise the issue of racism until late in the 29 days 


of testimony and may have assumed that the stark 


video alone guaranteed convictions. Others pointed 
to a crucial decision last Nov. 26, when the judge 
granted a defense motion for a change of venue, on 
the grounds of harmful pretrial publicity, from Los 
Angeles County to neighboring and overwhelming- 
ly white Ventura County. Before a jury of 10 whites, 
one Asian and one Hispanic, defense lawyers por- 
trayed the accused policemen as the “thin blue line” 
between law-abiding citizens and the rebellious, in- 
transigent forces embodied, so the argument im- 
plied, in Rodney King. 

If the jury’s decision was influenced, however 
subconsciously, by stereotypical fears of black 
crime, events quickly conspired to intensify that 
dread. A crowd of protesters, mainly black, out- 
raged by the acquittals, gathered before dusk at L.A. 














police headquarters. Some tried to storm the doors; 
others sheared off toward nearby city hall, where 
Mayor Tom Bradley had taken up a command post 
in the basement. A flag was set on fire; a booth in a 
parking lot sprouted flames. Under the night sky, 
patches of Los Angeles began to burn. 

During the next 48 hours, fearsome anarchy 
spread along the streets and freeways of a city de- 
signed around the car and free mobility. Gangs at- 
tacked luckless drivers, beating and robbing and 
leaving them sprawled on the roadways. Hovering 
news helicopters captured several of these assaults; 
footage rivaling the King video in its wanton brutal- 
ity was broadcast worldwide. L.A.’s 7,800-member 
police force, working on alternating 12-hour shifts, 
was overwhelmed by the scope of the violence. 
Wholesale looting went largely unchecked; many of 
the more than 3,700 fires started during the rioting 
raged out of control, since police protection was un- 
available for those fighting the blazes. By Friday, 
some 4,000 members of the California National 
Guard took up positions in the city; President Bush 
announced that 6,500 federal forces, including Fst 
and swat units and contingents of the infantry and 
Marines, were prepared to help restore order. But 
the toll of deaths, injuries, property destroyed and 
hopes blasted mounted. And similar, though small- 
er, demonstrations and outbursts of violence hop- 
scotched across the U.S. 

As appalling as the carnage was, it seemed to 
signal something worse: a final loss of faith by black 
Americans in the fairness of the criminal-justice 
system and hence in the rule of law itself. It will be 
easier to clean up the rubble than to heal the mis- 
trust and anger that caused it. (See cover stories be- 
ginning on page 18.) ox] 


Score Another for 
Anita Hill - | 
Senate challenger Lynn Yeakel is an 


upset winner in Pennsylvania 


IN A YEAR WHEN AMERICANS ARE KEEN TO THROW 
the insiders out and vote the outsiders in, women 
candidates continue to find uncommon success at 
the ballot box. Last week Pennsylvania Democrats 
tapped Lynn Yeakel, 50, a Main Line matron with no 
experience in elected office, to run against Republi- 
can Senator Arlen Specter in November. Yeakel, 
who founded Women's Way, a coalition of charities 
that raised nearly $2 million last year for a variety of 
women’s causes, jumped into the race after watch- 
ing the all-male Senate Judiciary Committee grill 
Anita Hill. “Il looked at those 14 men,” she said, 
“and I thought, These are not the people I want run- 
ning my life and my children’s and grandchildren’s 
lives.” 

Yeakel, who has said she wants to make the fall 
campaign in part a referendum on Specter’s memo- 
rably merciless questioning of Hill, joins Minois 
Senate hopeful Carol Moseley Braun at the top of a 
growing list of women who are riding the percep- 
tion that women will prove to be natural reformers 






















































of a broken-down system that has kept them at 
arms’ length. Daughter ofan 11-term Congressman, 
Yeakel did not run a shoestring campaign; she 
spent about $200,000 of her own money. 

In another low-turnout presidential primary, 
Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton won 57% of the vote 
to former California Governor Jerry Brown's 26%. 


| Clinton's win means that he now has three-fourths 


of the delegates he needs to secure the nomination. 
George Bush beat Patrick Buchanan by 77% to 23%, 
and though the victory still left the President a few 
delegates shy of clinching the G.o.p. nomination, he 
seized it nonetheless. “It’s wonderful,” he said, “to 
be officially over the top.” 

Clinton's aides took heart from exit polls show- 
ing that 61% of Democrats believed that he had the 
honesty and integrity to be President. But the 
much touted survey was of Democrats only; a far 
more telling gauge of the public mood—sobering 
for both Clinton and Bush—was polls showing that 
Texas billionaire Ross Perot is running neck and 
neck with Bush and ahead of Clinton in California, 
Texas and New Mexico, which together are worth 
one-third of the electoral votes required to win the 
presidency. a 


The Checkbooks 
Are in the Mail 
Backed against a political wall, 


lawmakers turn over their records 


THE DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS JUST CAN’T SEEM TO 
shake their check-bouncing woes. Boxed into a po- 
litical corner, most of them joined their Republican 
colleagues last week in voting to turn over to a spe- 
cial prosecutor the records for all House bank ac- 
counts for a 39-month period ending last October. 
But they did it through gritted teeth. 





Claiming to have uncovered possible evidence of 


“a classic check-kiting scheme,” the Justice Depart- 
ment counsel, Malcolm R. Wilkey, requested the 
bank records for all the members of Congress— 
those who had been cited for overdrafts as well as 
170 who hadn't. House Speaker Thomas 5. Foley 
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AWOMAN’S PLACE is in 
the Senate or so Lynn 
Yeakel will try to prove 
to Arlen Specter in 
November 
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PAYING TO PLAY 
Tuesday's “Presi- 
dent's Dinner” of- 
fered G.0.P. guests 
arare menu: those 
donating $20,000 
or more could 
choose receptions 
with top lawmak- 
ers or Cabinet 
members; $92,000 
bought a photo 
with the President. 
Two days later, 
Congress passed a 
campaign- finance 
reform bill, which 
Bush vowed to 
veto. 
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HOUSE OF PAIN: The 
congressional bank, 
where checks once 
bounced freely 


STRIKING POSE: In 
Hamburg postal 
workers demand a 
wage increase 
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and other Democrats argued that the sweeping sub- 
poena violated the members’ right of privacy, as 
well as Congress’s constitutionally guaranteed in- 
dependence. But fears of inciting more voter out- 
rage over the check-bouncing scandal—which has 
focused mainly on their party—won the day: 131 
Democrats joined the unanimous Republicans to de- 
feat a motion that would have challenged the sub- 
poena in court. A motion to turn over the records 
was then passed by a vote of 347-64. “We don’t want 
a cover-up,” said Republican James V. Hansen of 
Utah. “We want to get this behind us.” The Demo- 
crats could hardly disagree. a 


ET CETERA 
ANOTHER HUD INDICTMENT A grand jury charged 
former housing-department aide Deborah Gore 
Dean with accepting a $4,000 bribe during her Rea- 
gan-era tenure at the beleaguered agency. The one- 
time bartender admitted there were some “bad ap- 
ples” at nup but denied personal wrongdoing. 


COMPUTER CRASH? Six years in development, the 
sole working prototype for the costly F-22 Stealth 
fighter jet crash-landed and burst into flames dur- 
ing a test run in California last week. The pilot es- 
caped unharmed. Air Force officials believe a com- 
puter glitch was at fault. 


WORLD 


A One-Two Punch 
Rattles Germany 


Genscher’s resignation trips an 
unexpected row over his successor 


THE WEST'S LONGEST-SERVING FOREIGN MINISTER 
called it quits last week. Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
65, announced that he would leave office on May 17, 
the 18th anniversary of his ascent to the job—but he 
offered no compelling explanation. There was no 
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| mention of health problems, although he has a his- 


tory of coronary trouble and tuberculosis. He did 
not hint at a falling-out with Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, although over the years they have had many 
disagreements. And he disavowed interest in anoth- 
er high-profile post, although rumors are rife that 
he longs to cap his political career with the German 
presidency. Some analysts reasoned that Genscher, 
Germany's most popular and peripatetic politician, 
knew he had shepherded his projects of European 
integration and East-West rapprochement as far as 
they could go. With the days of checkbook diploma- 
cy ending for a nation strapped by the costs of unity, 
this was Genscher’s chance to go out on top. 

The surprise resignation of the man who had 
championed German unification triggered an em- 
barrassing row that highlighted the disunity within 
the ruling coalition. The leadership of Genscher’s 
Free Democrats, who are junior members of the 
three-party coalition, announced that Housing Min- 
ister Irmgard Schwaetzer would take over as For- 
eign Minister. Instead of rubber-stamping the ap- 
pointment, a caucus of Free Democrats in the 
parliament rejected Schwaetzer and designated 
Justice Minister Klaus Kinkel. Members of the 
Christian Social Union, Kohl's other coalition part- 


| ner, were so miffed at not being consulted about 


Genscher's replacement that they demanded a full 
Cabinet shuffle to restore confidence in the 
government. 

Already overwhelmed by immigration problems 
and the runaway costs of unification, Kohl appeared 
to be losing control. The impression was reinforced 
by one of the worst waves of labor unrest in the post- 
war era. The strikes began early last week in the 
public sector, with transit, garbage, mail and hospi- 


| tal workers walking off their job in many cities 


around western Germany. Engineering and metal- 
industry workers followed, staging work stoppages 
and threatening a full-scale strike if their demands 
were not met. The issue is pay raises, and workers 
and employers remain far apart. The unrest, it 
would seem, has only just begun. a 


One Baby Step Forward 


In the Middle East talks, even political 
gestures can bring halting progress 


THE SYRIANS PHYSICALLY ACCEPTED A DOCUMENT 
from the Israelis for the first time, and the Palestin- 
ians declined to say no, exactly, to an Israeli election 
proposal in the occupied territories. It didn’t seem 
like much of an achievement for the sixth round of 
Middle East peace talks, held last week in Washing- 
ton, but by the standards of those labored negotia- 
tions, one had to call it progress. 

Israel's plan would allow Palestinians to choose 
new councils for their municipalities, which are 
now run either by Israeli-appointed locals or by 
officials who were last elected in 1976. But the 
-alestine Liberation Organization said municipal 
balloting should come only after elections for a Pal- 
estinian legislative body—perhaps because recent 
balloting has voted p...o. supporters out and Islamic 








fundamentalists in. Still, the Palestinians didn't ac- 
tually reject the proposition. There is considerable 
support at home for the local elections, and the dele- 
gates want to appear flexible. 

Likewise, the Syrians were probably thinking of 
their image when they finally took possession of an 
Israeli paper, which detailed areas of concord and 
discord between the two parties. Until now, the Syr- 
ians have said they would deal seriously with Israel 
only after it agrees to withdraw from the disputed 
Golan Heights. Certainly, Damascus was respond- 
ing to U.S. pressure when it announced that it was 
abolishing discriminatory travel restrictions on 
Syria’s 4,500 Jews. 

The Israeli election offer was also politically mo- 
tivated; but any points the ruling Likud Party, 
which faces June elections, scored with voters at 
home for its accommodating stand were offset by a 
scathing report from well-respected State Comp- 
troller Miriam Ben-Porat. It charged Prime Minister 
Shamir’s administration with widespread misman- 
agement, singling out Housing Minister Ariel Shar- 
on’s bailiwick as particularly plagued with malfea- 
sance. Now the attorney general is considering 
whether to recommend an investigation of the min- 
istry for possible criminal wrongdoings. Li 


Pemex Is Blamed for 
The Sewer Explosion 


Damages in Guadalajara will cost 
$300 million to repair 


MEXICO’S ATTORNEY GENERAL ISSUED A REPORT 
blaming the state-owned oil giant Pemex for the 
explosion last month that destroyed 20 blocks of 
downtown Guadalajara. Police indicted four Pe- 
mex executives, the mayor of Guadalajara and 
other officials and charged them with negligent 
homicide in connection with the blast, which 
killed 194 people. There had been many com- 
plaints about gas fumes, the report says, and on 
April 21 Guadalajara officials measured “up to 
100% explosiveness” in the city’s sewers. They 
told residents there was no reason to leave. The 
next day at least nine major explosions blew a 
swath of destruction through Mexico's second 
largest city. Pemex has offered $30 million to 
“mitigate the disgrace” of the estimated $300 mil- 
lion damage caused by the blast. 

This is not the first time government negli- 
gence has caused a blowup in Guadalajara’s sewer. 
A similar leak of chemicals in 1983 sent trees and 
cars flying in a 10-block area and injured 48 people. 
There have been other explosions in the country 
since 1978, including a series of gas explosions on 
the outskirts of Mexico City in 1984 that killed at 
least 400 people. Fearing a repeat of the Guadalaja- 
ra episode, last week officials evacuated sections of 
Mexico City and Saltillo after finding gas leaks 
there. The angry public mood in Mexico may give 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari a chance to pri- 
vatize Pemex, one of the last holdouts against his 
campaign to sell state-run industries. a 


Same Old Story 





Belgrade redraws the country’s 
borders, but the fighting continues 


WHAT REMAINS OF YUGOSLAVIA PRETENDS TO BE A 
country, but even its own army doesn’t seem to 
know where its borders are. Last Monday Serbia 
and Montenegro, the only two of the six republics 
not to declare independence, announced the estab- 
lishment of a new Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 











The constitution of the remapped Yugoslavia recog- 
nizes, at least for now, that its territory ends at the 
shared border with Bosnia-Herzegovina. Diplomats 
optimistically interpreted that fact as a renuncia- 
tion of Belgrade’s prior claims that Serbs in any of 
the republics had a right to belong to an expanded 
Serbian state. 

But try telling Belgrade that its own constitution 
proves that the Serb-led Yugoslav army is now an 
occupying force on the foreign soil of Bosnia. One 
week into a new cease-fire, fighting continued un- 
abated in at least five towns, as well as the capital 
city of Sarajevo. In a letter to Bosnian officials, army 
chief of staff General Blagoje Adzic refused to re- 
move his troops, which number as many as 100,000. 
(See related story on page 48.) a 


ET CETERA 

GLOOM IN THE TIME OF GLASNOST In Russia angst is 
one of the simple pleasures of life. But these days it 
is the one item in oversupply. According to a report 
by the Cherepovets Regional Scientific Methodolog- 
ical Center for the Study of Social Problems, 80% of 
the residents of the city, about 230 miles north of 
Moscow, are in a constant state of heightened irrita- 
bility. The proportion experiencing alarm and de- 
pression is 70%; agitation and anxiety for no clear 
reason, 61%; a sense that life is meaningless, 42%. 
Thoughts of suicide have increased 20-fold. It might 
be called the “inside story” of reform. 
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GRAVE SIGHT: 

In Bosnia, mourning 
the loss of a Muslim 
killed by Serbian 
forces 





66 Elect me for 
what | am and 
not for what I 
was born. 99 


—Betty Boothroyd, 
before her election as 
the 155th Speaker of 
the British Commons, 

a post never before 
held by a woman. 
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RESCUE MISSION: 
Hard times in 
Moscow, as the 
world economic 
community offers 
help 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO 


DOUBLE-DECK JET 
McDonnell Doug- 
las unveiled its 
new four-engine 
passenger jet, the 
MD-12, the first 
full-length double- 
deck commercial 
plane. Expected to 
be delivered in 
1997, one version 
can fly up to 511 
passengers more 
than 8,200 miles 
nonstop. 








Welcome to the Family | 





The IMF and World Bank ask the 
former Soviet republics to join 


IN ANOTHER MILESTONE ON THE INCREASINGLY 
bumpy road to capitalism, Russia and most of the 
other former Soviet republics were formally offered 
membership in the world’s two major financial orga- 
nizations, the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. The step has symbolic importance: 
fueled by cold war animosities, the Soviet Union nev- 
er joined the global bodies, formed by the Western 
powers at the Bretton Woods monetary conference 
in 1944. But last week’s move has immediate practi- | 
cal implications as well. It will trigger the release of 
much of the $24 billion in aid that has been pledged 
by the major industrialized nations to help the for- 
mer Soviets convert toa free-market economy. 

The money, however, will not come without 
strings. In return for the funds, the mr has called on 
the republics to institute major economic reforms. 
Yegor T. Gaidar, Russia's Deputy Prime Minister 
and chief economic representative, said recognition | 
by the world economic bodies will help speed his 
country’s transition to a market economy. Back 
home, however, President Boris Yeltsin was trying 
to assuage fears that Russia is giving up much of its 
economic independence. “We don't fully agree with 
the opinions of the mmr,” he said, “and we will de- 
fend our point of view.” a 


Get Used to It 


Still waiting for the recession to end? 
It already has 


“ONCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY,” GOES THE OLD SAYING, 
and it was in that cautious spirit that Washington's 
top economic policymakers greeted reports last 
week that the economy had grown at a rate of 2% in 
the first quarter of 1992. It was nearly a year ago, af- 
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ter all, that many of the same experts, after examin- 
ing similar figures, pronounced the recession over— 
only to watch an anemic recovery sputter out later 
that summer. Now, with an election six months 
away, no one wants to cry “Recovery!” prematurely 
again. “There are some areas that are still hurting,” 
said an equivocal George Bush, “but clearly this is a 
good sign.” 

The 2% growth in gross domestic product was 
the strongest since early 1989 and came after an 
increase in consumer spending. Bush’s problem is 
that while the recession has been technically over 
for a year, this doesn’t feel much like a recovery— 
though many economists warn that this may be 
as good as it’s going to get. Unemployment re- 
mains stubbornly high; the jobless rate continues 
to hover at 7.3%, a six-year peak, and experts say 
it will take a more robust rate of growth to make 
a dent in that figure. Typical recoveries since 
World War II have boasted growth rates of 5% 
and sometimes higher; by contrast, the current 
2% rate is paltry, and unlikely to improve soon. 
Michael Boskin, chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, last week said he 
expected the economy might inch toward a 3% 
growth in app by year’s end, but he also said he 
could not rule out the possibility that growth 
would again flatten out. Asked to pronounce the 
recession over, Boskin demurred: “We've re- 
turned to a pattern of growth.” 

There were other hopeful signs: Factory orders 
rose 1.6%, the third jump in as many months. Sim- 
ilarly, the government's index of leading economic 
indicators was up for the third month in a row. 
Two surprising reports came from Detroit, where 
General Motors and Ford turned in their first prof- 
its in more than a year, though many analysts had 
expected the automakers to notch up another 
round of losses. Ford, which last posted a profit in 
the third quarter of 1990, reported a first-quarter 
profit of $338 million, buoyed by sales of cars and 
trucks at home and the sale of its Dealer Computer 
Services. Chrysler was not so fortunate. The em- 
battled company lost $13 million in the first 
quarter, a 


ET CETERA 

ACOSTLY POLICY Like a good neighbor, State Farm 
was there last week, settling the most expensive 
sex-discrimination suit in U.S. history. After 13 
years of litigation, the nation’s largest home and 
auto insurer agreed to pay 814 California women 
$157 million for discriminatory hiring practices 


| during the 1970s. 


Two suitors A battle for control of Midland Bank 
has begun. Last week Lloyds Bank announced that 
it was considering making a $6.6 billion bid for Mid- 
land, Britain’s third largest bank, besting the $5.8 
billion offer made by Hong Kong-based HSBC Hold- 
ings. If the deal goes through, the Lloyds-Midland 
combo, with assets of $197 billion, will rank 18th in 
the world. 





It’s the all-new 1992 Plymouth Colt Vista. And it combines the fun 

of a sports car with the roominess of a bus. It also combines an Advantage: Piymouth 
affordable price—starting at $11,397—with some very attractive A DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
features* Like a sliding side door and rear lift gate, multi-valve engine, seating for 5, and front-wheel drive for respon- 
sive handling. The removable rear seat gives you more storage space than the Accord wagon. And no one else offers 
the ultimate in protection: our 7 year/70,000 mile powertrain warranty, or 3 year/36,000 mile bumper to bumper 
warranty + See your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer today. Orcall 1-800-PLYMOUTH for purchasing or leasing information. 
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WAS A 
SPORTS CAR. 
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LATEST WORLD 
HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 
STATISTICS 
LONGEVITY. Japa- 
nese live longest 
(women, 82.5 
years; men, 76.1). 
Average lifespan 

in Africa: 52.6. 
OVERALL MORTALITY. 
Leading cause of 
death: heart at- 
tacks and strokes 
(25% of all deaths). 
Highest auto death 
rate: Suriname 
(33.5 deaths per 
100,000 people). 
Lowest: Malta (1.6 
per 100,000). 
INFANT MORTALITY. 
Number of children 
who die before age 
5: 12.9 million. 
Percentage of those 
deaths caused by 
malaria: 20% 

to 30%. 


THE PYRAMID 


Servings per day 


Milk, yo: 

cheese 

2 to 3 servings 

Vegetables 
3 to 5 


servings 


rt and 





“What’s the Big Deal?” 


The Navy finds ample evidence of 
sexual assaults—but few culprits 


TALK ABOUT A GROUP OF MEN WHO JUST DON’T GET 
it. Last September at a convention of Navy and Ma- 
rine aviators, an entertainment favored by scores of 
junior male officers involved lining up along the nar- 
row corridors of the Las Vegas Hilton and groping at 
any woman who happened by. According to two 
Navy reports released last week, at least 14 women 
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The new service, which AT&T considers a fore- 
runner of future phoning patterns, is simple. Any- 
one who signs up—there are about 6 million sub- 
scriptions to go around—gets a new number with a 
700 area code. Subscribers pay $25 up front and $7 a 
month after that. Then the number travels with you 
forever. Visit Aunt Martha and your calls will follow 
you into her parlor. Move to a new neighborhood or 
a new state—keep the same number. All it takes is 


| 27 digits punched into the nearest phone, and calls 


officers and 12 female civilians had their breasts, | 


buttocks and other bodily parts grabbed by drunken 
male pilots. As appalling as the behavior itself was 
the reaction of the more than 1,500 officers and civil- 
ians questioned about the incident. “A common 
thread running through the overwhelming majority 
of interviews was, ‘What's the big deal?’” stated a 
report issued by the Naval Inspector General's office. 

Upholding a fraternal code of silence every bit as 
effective as the Mafia’s legendary omertd, male pilots 
stonewalled investigators’ questions so effectively 
that only two suspects were identified. To date, just 
one Navy official, Rear Admiral Jack Snyder, has 
been punished. His offense? When a female aide 
complained of the lewd activities, he responded, 
“That's what you get when you go to a hotel party 
with a bunch of drunk aviators.” a 


The 700 Club 


With AT&T’ s new “area code,” your 
home phone is wherever you are 

IS THE NEW SCHEME AT&T ANNOUNCED LAST WEEK A 
blessing or a blight? Those who can’t bear to be out 
of touch will love the company’s new EasyReach 700 
service, which gives subscribers a lifelong tele- 
phone number that is assigned to the person, not to 
a particular phone line. Those who think the tele- 
phone is already too intrusive will probably want to 
reach out and touch someone with a baseball bat. 

















Fats, oils, sweets 
Not a food group 
Use sparingly 


Meat, poultry, fish, 


dry beans, eggs and 
nuts 2 to 3 servings 


Fruits 
2to4 
servings 


Bread, cereal, rice and pasta 
6 to 11 servings 
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made to the 700 number will be routed there by 
AT&T’s computers (that may seem excessive, but 
some people now have to enter 28 numbers to make 
a long-distance credit-card call). The caller pays 25¢ 
a minute for long-distance during peak hours and 
15¢ off peak, comparable to most current rates, 

If it sounds like the existing service known as 
call forwarding, it is, but with some important dif- 
ferences. With call forwarding, it’s the home phone 
that has to be programmed to send calls on—a lot 
less convenient for travelers. And it forwards all 
calls, while the new service forwards only those 
calls made to the 700 number. Better still, it’s possi- 
ble to limit 700 calls to those who get a secret pass- 


| word from the subscriber (in this case, it’s the recip- 





ient who gets billed, not the caller). Unfortunately, 
the new service retains one drawback of call for- 
warding: if the user forgets to cancel a phone’s pro- 
gramming, the 700 calls will keep ringing long after 
he or she has moved on. 


FINISH LINE 


THE VICTORY SAIL A swift final race certified Bill 
Koch's America *as the America's Cup defender, with 
veteran Dennis Conner’s Stars €& Stripes well astern 
and out of the competition, seven races to four. This 
Saturday the Americans will face // Moro, the Italian 
entry, skippered by canny Paul Cayard, which won 
the challenger’s match over New Zealand. 


KENTUCKY DERBY Li! FE. Tee, a 16-to-1 shot, outran 
Arazithe French wonder horseand the rest ofa field of 
16 in a dogged stretch run to take the classic at Chur- 
chill Downs. Arazi folded after a spurt coming out of 
the backstretch and finished eighth, ending the myth 
that he represented a quantum leap in horseflesh. 


HEALTH & SCIENCI 


Watch What You Eat 


Anew teaching tool redefines food 
guidelines—and stirs up controversy 


THE NEW FOOD GUIDE PYRAMID, ERECTED LAST 
week by the Agriculture Department, looks like a 
perfect update of the good old four-food-groups dia- 
grams kids have been seeing in school cafeterias 
since the 1950s. The chart reorganizes edibles into 
five groups, graphically illustrating the latest nutri- 
tional correctness: bread and pasta are great for 
you, so eat lots; fruits and vegetables are good; 








meats, dairy products, beans and nuts are O.K.; and 
fats and sweets are trouble, not even a full-fledged 
group, and should be squeezed into the smallest 
possible corner of the diet. 

It may seem like a modest revision, but that 
doesn’t mean it was easy to produce, Originally 
scheduled for release a year ago as an educational 
tool, it was held up when the meat and dairy indus- 


| els well below or appreciably above the suggested 


dosage. Infant formulas tended to be the highest, 
while some skim milk had no D at all. The doctors, 
whose report appeared in last week’s New England 
Journal of Medicine, don't recommend eliminating 
vitamin D from milk; that was tried in England, and 
rickets cases shot up. But they do say milk monitor- 
ing, which is the states’ responsibility, has got to be 





tries argued that it bad-mouthed their products. De- | done much more often, and more carefully. al 
veloping the pyramid had already cost about 
$100,000, and it took another year and $855,000 of 


research to make sure consumers understood that The Heat Is On 


foods shouldn't be seen as good or evil. And that in 
turn angered nutritionists, who thought the extra | A hot spot in the sea could mean 
time and money were politically motivated waste. @ global warming is finally here 


A Problem with Milk 


Vitamin D routinely added by dairies 
usually goes in at the wrong dosage 
NO ONE KNEW WHY EIGHT PATIENTS ENTERED NEW 
England hospitals with vitamin D overdoses, but re- 
searchers wanted to find out. Too little of this cru- 
cial vitamin can lead to bone weakness and rickets, 
the deforming of bones in growing children. That's 
why D, found naturally in only a few foods (includ- 
ing the seriously disgusting cod liver oil), has been 
routinely added to milk since the 1930s. But too 
much of the vitamin is no bonus; the symptoms 
range from fatigue to urinary-tract stones to kidney 
malfunction—and, in infants, the condition known 
as “failure to thrive,” which can lead to death. THE RED BLOTCH ABOVE AUSTRALIA AND NEW GUINEA 
A little medical detective work revealed that | in this satellite image, released last week, represents 
none of the patients were taking vitamin supple- | the ocean's hottest water, at 30°C (86°F). That’s unusu- 
ments, the usual source of such overdoses. But all | ally steamy, and it may be partly a result of the global 
eight routinely drank milk from a single dairy. And | warming that scientists think is on its way. The good 
when doctors tested samples of the milk, they were | news: Nasa reports that the ozone hole feared over 
shocked to find that it had up to 500 times the vita- | northern latitudes this spring never showed up, but 
min D level marked on the label and recommended | only because the winter was warmer than usual. A 
by the rpa. Worse yet, a wider study covering 13 | cooler season next year, which is quite possible, and 
brands of milk in five Eastern states turned up lev- | goodbye ozone. oa 
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MILESTONES 


BORN. To screen star Meg Ryan, 29 (When Harry Met Sally; 
The Doors), and her husband, actor Dennis Quaid, 38 (Zhe 
Big Easy; The Right Stuff): their first child, a son; in Los An- 
geles. Name: Jack Henry. Weight: 9 lbs. 12 oz. 


MARRIED. Paula Abdul, 29, perky pop singer; and Emilio 
Estevez, 29, Brat Pack actor; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


DIED. James A. Bell, 74, retired ‘Time bureau chief; in Boston. 
His 40-year career spanned five continents and stories as var- 
ied as Hungary’s 1956 revolution and the political emergence 
of a Georgia peanut farmer called James Ear] Carter. 


DIED. Francis Bacon, 82, master painter of the soul in tor- 
ment; in Madrid. Born in Dublin, Bacon spent most of his life 
in London, where he created an emblem for the postwar 
mood of dissatisfaction with his smeared and twisted figures 


who writhe in brightly colored confinements. Although he 
was regarded as one of the great modern artists, his unyield- 
ing gloom was not to every critic’s taste. 


DIED. Wilbur Mills, 82, powerful former chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee; in Searcy, Ark. After 
gaining a seat on the prestigious committee in 1943, the 
young Arkansas Democrat became its pre-eminent authority 
on taxation and longtime chairman. His career declined 
abruptly after a 1974 drunken-driving incident that landed 
Fanne Fox, a stripper, in Washington’s Tidal Basin. In his lat- 
er years he was an active advocate of alcoholism treatment. 


DIED. Olivier Messiaen, 83, pre-eminent French composer; 
in Paris. A devout Roman Catholic, Messiaen reflected in his 
music his mystical faith, love of nature and complex sense of 
color and rhythm. 
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COVER STORIES 
By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


OR MORE THAN A YEAR HE 

had been a writhing body 

twisting on the ground under 

kicks and nightstick blows in 

what may be the most end- 

lessly replayed videotape ever 
made. Then on Friday afternoon TV 
finally gave Rodney King a face and a 
voice—a hesitant, almost sobbing 
voice that yet was more eloquent 
than any other that spoke during the 
terrible week. “Stop making it horri- 
ble,” King pleaded with the rioters who had been doing 
just that in Los Angeles—and to a lesser extent in San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Seattle, Pittsburgh and other cities. 
He sounded almost dazed by the violence that followed a 
jury's acquittal of the cops who had beaten him: the kill- 
ing, burning and looting, he muttered, were “just not 
right ... just not right.” As to black-white relations: 
“Can we all get along?” 

Would that the nation’s leaders, of both races, could 
find such plain but heartfelt words, Then perhaps the qui- 
et that will return after the fires and the fury burn them- 
selves out—whenever that is—could cover healing. Which 
would make it very unlike the totally deceptive quiet that 
preceded the King verdict. 

It had not exactly been unknown that race relations 
were worsening; a hundred voices had said so. But not un- 
til last week did many whites and blacks realize how deep 
an abyss had been opening at their feet. And last week's vi- 
olence is all too likely to make the gulf still wider and 
deeper. For blacks the acquittal, and for whites the after- 
math, tended to confirm each race's worst fears and suspi- 
cions about the other. 

Blacks have far more than police brutality to worry 
about: high unemployment, widespread poverty, poor 
schools, drug peddlers and criminals who prey on their 
neighborhoods. But it is no accident that nearly all the 
great ghetto riots since the 1960s have been triggered by 
some incident involving arrested blacks and white cops. 
To an extent that whites can barely even imagine—be- 
cause it so rarely happens to them—police brutality to 
many blacks is an ever present threat to their bodies and 
lives. 

Indeed, few things more vividly illustrate the extent to 
which whites and blacks live in different worlds than their 
reactions to police brutality. A white who was sickened by 
the tape of King’s beating would probably have said to 
himself something like, Look what they're doing to that 
poor guy. A black would be almost sure to say, My God, 
that could be me. And nothing makes blacks feel more 
helpless than the thought that they cannot do anything 
about it. However innocent a black may be, and however 
outrageously he or she may be treated, the criminal- 
justice system simply will not convict policemen of using 
excessive force. 

After the King verdict, many blacks said bitterly 
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IN THE GRIP OF A NIGHTMARE: A nation watched as a helicopter camera 
captured the scene of Reginald Denny being pulled from his truck and 
beaten by black gang members. One shot him in the leg. Four black 
strangers took him to a hospital, where he remains in serious condition. 
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With fire fighters stretched thin, citizens fought the flames themselves, left; a rioter 
shatters a door at the criminal-courts building in downtown Los Angeles. 


they had always thought the cops would 
Lester Barry, the black 
emcee of the “Comedy 'n the Hood” show 
at the Guild Theatre in Inglewood, had 
even been saying in his act that “those 
guys are going to get off."’ But the shock 
and rage after the verdict belied those 
rhis time, many blacks ap 
parently hoped, it would be different. Af 
ter all, this was not merely the word of a 
black with an arrest record against the 
word of one or more cops: this time there 
was hard evidence in the form of a tape 
on which the jurors, like hundreds of 
millions of TV viewers around the world, 
could actually see the beating. Says Rob- 
in Gant, a student at Hofstra University 
School of Law in Hempstead, N.Y 
“When the beating first happened, the 
black community felt this is our chance 
to show that, yes, we do have rights and 
you can’t beat us within an inch of our 
lives and get away with it.” 

In a Time/cnn poll conducted last Fri- 
day by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman 
78% of 200 blacks questioned, and 79% of 
798 whites, said they thought before the 
verdict that the policemen would be 


be turned loose 


statements 
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found guilty. On many other questions, a 
majority or plurality of one race agreed 
with a much larger segment of the other 
62% of whites, but 92% of blacks, thought 
they would have voted to convict if they 
had been on the jury. The riots that fol- 
lowed were condemned as completely 
unjustified by 63% of whites and 42% of 
the blacks; an additional 20% of blacks 
and 14% of whites found them somewhat 
unjustified (though 15% of blacks and 
only 4% of whites thought they were 
completely justified). Blacks also tended 
to agree with whites that the riots were 
mostly caused by “people taking advan- 
tage of the situation to justify violence 
and looting’ rather than “a genuine re- 
action to the verdict in the Rodney King 
But one of the greatest differences 
between the races was also among the 
most ominous. Only 23% of whites felt 
that in an everyday encounter with po- 
lice they ran a risk of being treated un 
fairly. More than twice as many blacks 
(48%) did 

In any case, blacks found cold consola- 
tion in the idea that many whites also dis- 
agreed with the acquittal of the policemen 


case.” 
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To them, the white disapproval was pallid 
and ineffectual and showed little real un- 
derstanding of their emotions. “Police ter 
rorism is a form of oppression that black 
people intimately understand, because we 
are the victims of it,” says Steven Haw 
kins, an attorney for the Naacp Legal De 
fense and Education Fund in New York 
“It is something that few whites under- 
stand, because they are typically not af- 
fected by it.” Herman Collins, an unem- 
ployed 26-year-old black in Ohio, says 
more simply, “I don’t want 
white people today. Every time I see a 
white person now I will think, ‘You think 
you can get away with anything.’ I know 
you can’t blame all white people for this, 
but there's only so much a black man can 
take 

Collins’ opinion of the signal that the 
jury's decision will flash to police and 
other whites across the country is widely 
shared among blacks. On a scholarly lev 
el, Robert Starks, professor of inner city 
studies education at Northeastern Illi- 
nois University in Chicago, asserts, “The 





to see any 


message is loud and clear. It reinforces 
the 1857 Dred Scott dictum that no black 
man has any rights that a white man is 
\frican-American 
Not only 


bound to respect 
males feel it is open season.” 


te 


males, either. Akos Esi, 36, a profession- 
al nurse who has immigrated from Gha- 
na to New York City’s Harlem, says, “I 
think it’s a message white America is 
sending, that you can do anything to a 
black person, even with evidence against 
you, and get away with it.”’ She vows to 
tell the children she takes care of, ‘You 
are black; the policeman is an enemy 
When you see the police officer, go away 
because no matter what you do you are 
guilty.”’ Gwendolyn Young, executive di- 
rector of the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Human Relations Commission in 
Kentucky, declared to a hundred people 
at a protest rally in Louisville that “in 
America black life is meaningless and 
black rights do not exist.”’ To many 
blacks, the fact that the not-guilty 
verdicts were handed down by a 
jury that included no blacks 
(though it did have one Asian and 
one Hispanic) virtually proves that 
the criminal-justice system is ruled 
by bias and that they cannot look to 
it for fair treatment. They dismiss 
as a sham the official contention 
that the trial was moved from Los 
Angeles to nearby Simi Valley to 


Not 


Not 


Guilty 62 Ey 
t guilty a 2 
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guard against prejudicial publicity m a telephe 
influencing the jury. In their view, "love 


the move was made precisely for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing that a jury exclud- 
ing blacks would be chosen (Simi Valley 
is not only almost exclusively white but 


also has a relatively large population of 


policemen and other civil servants) and 
that such a group of jurors was desired 
specifically because it would be almost 
certain not to convict. Not a few white ob 
servers, including some legal scholars, 
are inclined to agree with that judgment, 
at least partly. Says Douglas Colbert, a 
professor of criminal law at Hofstra: “'l 
don't believe it would have mattered 
what evidence was presented or not pre- 
sented.” But again, white sympathy does 
little to reduce black fury 
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For the black majority, fear and fury 
do not translate into approval of—let alone 
participation in—rioting (for that matter, 
Hispanics and whites joined the looters in 
some cities). Apart from moral consider- 
ations, blacks realize that it is their neigh- 
borhoods that burn and mostly their lives 
that are lost. Nearly every black leader of 
note voiced some variation on these com- 
ments from Benjamin Hooks, executive di- 
rector of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People: “We vig- 
orously condemn with all the force we can 
muster what has happened. Rioting, ar- 
son, looting and murder solve nothing.” 

jut there are gulfs within as well as 
between the races, and last week demon- 
strated that black leaders are not 
always in touch with, much less in 
control of, all their supposed fol- 
lowers. In Los Angeles, even to 
some usually moderate blacks, ap- 
peals from leaders to channel their 
anger into such constructive mea- 
sures as voting in a June 2 referen- 
dum for an amendment to the city 
charter that would reform police 
administrative procedures sound- 
ed distressingly feeble. Mayor Tom 
Bradley, who is black, drew boos 


ate and cries of “Uncle Tom” as well as 
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Ata carniceria at Vermont Avenue and Martin Luther King Boulevard in South Central 
Los Angeles, looters calmly went about their business, toting away goods in milk crates 


cheers from a crowd jamming the First 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
South Central Los Angeles during one of 
his frequent pleas for peace. 

Worse, the riots demonstrated again 
the existence of a group of mostly young, 
impoverished and angry ghetto blacks 
who no longer listen to the established 
African-American leadership—or to any- 
body. “There is a major communication 
gap between our so-called leaders and 
these people who have taken to the 
streets,"’ says Johnnie Cochran, one of 
the most prominent lawyers in Los An- 
geles. People leaving the protest rally at 
the First A.M.E. Church on Wednesday 
night, he relates, were confronted by ri- 
oters who told them, “Nothing you're 
talking about is going to do any good—so 
come with us and let’s burn.” Some riot- 
ers even shot at the churchgoers. ‘Black 
people shooting at other black people,” 
says Cochran disconsolately. ‘Nobody 
can talk to the people in the streets. Even 
their parents can’t talk to them. The only 
thing they're going to understand is a 
show of force, and I hope it’s a measured 
show of force.” 

On the white side of the racial divide, 
the riots may tend to reinforce suspi- 
cions—or convictions—that all too many 
blacks are emotionally irresponsible at 
best, criminals at worst. So far, it must 
be said, there is not much evidence of 
that. With the exception of people calling 
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in to radio talk shows—one in New York 
City called the rioters a bunch of “terror- 
ists and anarchists” who would seize on 
any pretext to wreak the destruction 
they enjoy—most whites were fairly cir- 
cumspect in voicing their opinions. 

In fact, according to last week’s 
Time/enn poll, whites’ criticisms of blacks 
have lessened in the past year, and are no- 
where near as severe as 
blacks think they are. In a 
prize example of racial mis- 
understanding, 65% of 
blacks believed whites 
thought they “have no self- 
discipline,” but only 17% of 


whites actually said that; 

63% rejected the idea, rrr 
Though 75% of blacks be- Some 
lieved whites thought them  ..............0 
prone to crime, only 34% of A few 


whites were willing to say 
that blacks “are more likely 
to commit violent crimes” 
than whites are; 48% thought 
that description “does not 





apply.” 
White opinion, like 
black, also is divided—even 


among policemen. Like oth- 
er whites, hardly any cops 


will say flat-out that theyap- yes 
prove of the verdict, orofthe 00. 
conduct of the policemen No 


who were acquitted. Some, 
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however, do express relief and opine that 
the public got a distorted impression of 
what happened from the tape. There 
was—there must have been—other evi- 
dence that led the jury to acquit. “The 
trial was much more than 81 seconds of 
tape,” says Houston burglary sergeant 
Doug Elder. ‘“The media and politicians 
took the tape and indicted, tried and con- 
victed those officers before they went to 
court.” Now, he says, “politicians are 
helping pour flames on the problem.” 

On the other side, Edwin 
Delattre, a Boston University 
ethics professor who has 
written a book on the use of 
force that is widely studied 
as a police training manual, 
says he has talked to hun- 
dreds of officers since the 
King tape was first shown. 
Says he: “They feel betrayed 
by the low standards of the 
police in Los Angeles. There 
is indignation and resent- 
ment; they believe the four 
cops in L.A. should have 
been convicted. Police all 
over the country are ap- 
palled that those police used 
force in such a contemptible 
way.”’ Maybe so, but these of- 
ficers have also been keeping 
their opinions primarily to 
themselves. 

There is some question, 
in fact, whether white fear 
and suspicion of blacks 
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may be higher than most will confess to 
pollsters. Some analysts think it is and 
worry about a vicious circle: white fear 
of black crime is so high as to lead some 
to excuse almost any behavior on the 
part of the police who are supposedly 
protecting them against it. That leads to 
verdicts like the acquittal of King’s 
beaters, which touch off riots like those 
last week, which further intensify white 
fear. Scholars of both races express this 
apprehension. Says Henry Louis Gates, 
chairman of Afro-Ameri- 
can studies at Harvard: 
“That [King] jury was 
more afraid of the potential 
of being mugged by some 
hypothetical black male 
than it was of the abuse of 
the Constitution, of civil 
rights.” Jim Sleeper, au- 
thor of the book The Closest 
of Strangers; Liberalism and 
the Politics of Race in New 
York, is fearful that “‘we’re 
at the dividing line now, 
where perception becomes 
reality, where the prophecy 
becomes self-fulfilling. The 
fact that the looters are out 
there doing the rioting only 
confirms what people have 
decided: this is what the 
cops are here to protect us 
from.” 
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SCAVENGER HUNT: Looters rummage through the charred ruins of the Sorbonne 
Market in Los Angeles the morning after the first night of violence. 


have more in common than they think 
they do: the dominant strain in black 
and white opinion condemns both the 
acquittal and the rioting. That should 
have offered an opportunity for creative 
political leadership to begin emphasiz- 
ing the convergence and narrowing the 
differences. In particular, it offered a 
rare chance to President Bush, who 
when faced with a tough 
choice often tries to go 
both ways. This was one 
time he could have done so 
and won the applause of 
that majority disgusted 
with the acquittal and the 
riots. 

But Bush is also often a 
half-beat behind the mood 
of the moment, and so he 
was this time. On Wednes- 
day night, immediately af- 
ter the verdict, he gave re- 
porters an utterly 
inadequate statement: ‘“The 
court system has worked. 
What's needed now is calm, 
respect for the law.” On 
Thursday he issued a series 
of statements that were 
stern in condemning the ri- 
oting but confusing about 
what, if anything, he in- 
tended to do about the 
verdict. 
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On Friday, however, Bush finally 
conferred with black leaders at the 
White House, and when he addressed 
the nation on TV that night—his eighth 
pronouncement in roughly 48 hours—he 
at last got the message about right. He 
announced steps to quell the already 
fading rioting, including federalization 
of National Guard units in the area. And 
he again unequivocally condemned the 
disturbances, flatly calling some of the 
rioters’ acts “murder.” 

But this time the President also pro- 
nounced the tape of King’s beating “‘re- 
volting” and spoke of the “‘anger’’ and 
“pain” he had experienced watching it. 
More important, he at last announced 
that the verdict of the Simi Valley jury 
was “‘not the end.”’ He ordered federal 
authorities to speed an investigation 
with a view toward starting a federal 
prosecution of the four cops for violat- 
ing King’s civil rights, utilizing a law 
enacted specifically to apply in cases 
where state courts and juries could or 
would not convict. That move might 
help convince skeptical blacks that they 
can after all get fair treatment from the 
judicial system. Better late than never— 
but it remains to be seen whether the 
racial chasm that the King case and the 
riots revealed and widened can be 
bridged. —Reported by Sylvester Monroe/ 
Los Angeles, Tom Curry and Sophfronia Scott 


| Gregory/New York 
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The violence sparked by the King verdict reveals 
racial divisions that have plagued the city for years 


By DAVID ELLIS 


n the beginning, there was righteous 
indignation. Just three hours after 
the King verdict was announced, 
thousands of shocked black residents 
of South Central Los Angeles gath- 
ered at the First African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Speaker after 
speaker denounced the injustice and 
alienation that are part of their everyday 
life. Each community leader acknowl- 
edged that institutions designed to protect 
law-abiding citizens had failed them this 
time, but still some appealed for calm. 
“Look beside you,” said Los Angeles city 
council member Mark Ridley-Thomas. 
“These young African Americans are not 
in the streets.” 

But it was already too late. By the time 
the two-hour meeting broke up, the first 
fires had been set. As weary parishioners 
left the prayer meeting, some were shot at 
by rioting thugs. “Nothing you're talking 
about is going to do any good,” one young 
man told the departing crowd. “Come 
with us—let’s burn.” 

Most of the destruction was limited to 
the depressed South Central area, a 46- 
sq.-mi. part of town plagued by gangs, pov- 
erty and the drug-dealing criminals who 
dominate life there. Not surprisingly, it 
was the besieged black community that 
suffered the most. In a bid to protect their 
businesses from the rioters’ wrath, a num- 
ber of shopkeepers desperately posted 
signs declaring that their stores were 
BLACK OWNED. In many cases, the signs 
were ignored by looters and arsonists who 
destroyed the shops anyway. 

For more than 48 hours, an urban 
nightmare came true as hatred ruled the 
streets. During that time, parts of the city 


virtually ceased to function. Hundreds of 


thousands of citizens were sent home 
from schools, offices and public facilities. 
On orders from city hall, all professional 
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sporting events were suspended until af- 
ter the weekend; N.B.A. play-off matches 
involving the Clippers and the Lakers 
were rescheduled, as were baseball games 
at Dodger Stadium and Thoroughbred 
races at Hollywood Park. 

Almost immediately after the rioters 
took to the streets, Angelenos experienced 
the brutality of mob rule. At 6:30 Wednes- 
day evening, an airborne television cam- 
era captured the beating of Reginald Den- 
ny, a white truck driver who made the 
mistake of stopping at a red light in the 
neighborhood where the first riot erupted. 
At least five black men pulled Denny from 
his sand truck, bashed him with the vehi- 
cle’s fire extinguisher, punched him and 
stole his wallet. Another fired a shotgun 
into him at close range. As a blood-soaked 
Denny called for help, he was hit with beer 
bottles and karate-kicked in the head. The 
whole macabre scene, like a mirror-image 
replay of the King beating, was broadcast 
live on a local TV station. Denny was even- 
tually rescued by four black bystanders 
and taken to a hospital, where he under- 
went four hours of brain surgery. 

Many residents assumed that the may- 
hem would be restricted to the South Cen- 
tral neighborhood, considered a no-go 
area by middle-class whites. But by mid- 
day Thursday, fires were breaking out in 
scattered areas all across Los Angeles. Ina 
racially mixed neighborhood just west of 
downtown, looters and arsonists hit 
stores, including the upscale I. Magnin on 
Wilshire Boulevard. Nearby apartment 
buildings caught fire. “We pick up from 
one fire and go on to another,” explained 
fire captain Mike Castillo shortly after 
evacuating 15 residents from a burning 
building. Castillo’s four-man crew stayed 
on the job for 48 hours straight, tracking 
arson activity as it moved north and west 
through the city. 

On the first night of rioting, a local 
man watching Castillo’s crew put out a 























fire at a nearby grocery was 
gunned down by a sniper and 
hospitalized. In the warm 
spring weather, fire fighters 
were forced to don flak jackets 
to protect from 
attack 

The firepower wielded by 
gun-toting gang members and 
frightened citizens also hin- 
dered law-enforcement ef- 
forts. Traffic was snarled on 
one South Central street after 
a car careened out of control 
when a motorist was killed by 
a sniper. Fears that random 
gun battles would break out in 
the downtown office area led 
businesses to dismiss their 
employees for the weekend by 
Thursday afternoon 
roadways were cordoned off 
by police to prevent destruc- 
tion from spreading north to 
Hollywood and Beverly Hills 
from the poorer regions of the 
city. 

Though the King verdict 
clearly sparked the explosion, 
the black community's rage 
had long been building. Citing 
numerous incidents, black 
leaders charged that local po- 
lice forces had systematically brutalized 
and mistreated blacks 

Three years ago, for example, black 
private investigator Don Jackson video- 
taped his interrogation by Long Beach 
cops after a routine traffic stop. Although 
one of the officers was recorded shoving 
Jackson's head through a plate-glass win- 
dow, a jury could not reach a decision as to 
whether this was an excessive use of force 
During the 1970s, 16 blacks died as a re- 
sult of choke holds administered by Los 
Angeles police. Police chief Daryl Gates 
defended the use of the procedure at the 
time, suggesting that blacks had some 
anatomical weakness that made them es- 
pecially vulnerable to that 
method of restraint 

Just as Gates 


themselves 


Several 


was the 
target of protests following 
King’s beating, he found 
himself accused of slow re- 
sponse—and worse—in his 
handling of last week's vio- 
lence. In large measure, the 
riots got out of hand because 
the 7,800-strong police de- 
partment was slow to re- 
spond to many of the initial 
disturbances Although 
Gates had earlier indicated 
that $1 million had been set 
aside for police overtime, 
the force was virtually in- 
visible in the early hours of 
the rioting, allowing many 
looters to smash storefronts 
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Which makes you 
angrier, the verdict or 
the violence that 


Verdict | |26| 52 
Violence 33K 


Were the events in L.A. 

a genuine reaction to the 
verdict, or were people 
taking advantage of 

the situation? 
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and torch buildings with impunity. 

Lee’s Market was one of the many 
stores to be cleaned out by looters. Dozens 
of black and Hispanic men, women and 
children emerged from the jagged front 


windows laden with groceries as an 
L.A.P.D. cruiser moved past the area, its oc- 
cupants, vastly outnumbered, making no 
attempt to intervene. “They should go and 
destroy Beverly Hills,” said one rioter. 
“Hey, the police don't even bother to stop.” 
A minute later, someone lit a match, and 
what was left of the store went up in 
flames. Watching the carnage, neighbor- 
hood resident Verdis Barnes expressed 
rage over the King verdict: “The video 
tells it all. They didn’t have 
to do him like that. But these 
people should have gone 
somewhere else to do this.” 
After nightfall, police re- 
sponded only to life-threat- 
ening situations, escorting 
fire fighters but standing a 
safe distance from rampag- 
ing gangs as they cleaned out 
stores in dozens of malls. 
Gates initially claimed that 
his force was simply over- 
whelmed, but his depart- 
ment had not identified po- 
tential trouble spots and did 
not have enough officers on 
standby for riot duty as 
needed, which is standard 
procedure for some big-city 
forces, particularly those 
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that have experienced racial unrest 

Other law-enforcement units were also 
slow to react. Though California Governor 
Pete Wilson deployed about 2,000 National 
Guard troops on Wednesday evening, it 
took almost 24 hours for the extra men to 
reach the streets. They were followed by 
hundreds of California highway patrol- 
men on loan from other parts of the state 
By the time President Bush dispatched 
4,500 federal troops to the area at week’s 
end, the violence had largely abated 

Some speculated that Gates, who is de- 
spised by the black community, was delib- 
erately holding his men back. “They want 
us to burn ourselves out,” claimed a caller 
to KJLH, a black radio station that opened 
its airwaves to listeners after the city 
erupted. Another caller noted that resi- 
dents in white neighborhoods were able to 
deploy private security forces to keep the 
rioters at bay. “Who can we call to get 
someone to protect our house?” 

According to one community source, 
commanding officers were allegedly told 
at a preverdict meeting not to react too 
quickly to disturbances. Sources specu- 
late that the order may have been given be- 
cause of concern that a heavy police pres- 
ence too soon would provoke even more 
unrest. 

Not all the black rage was directed at 
the police force. Many rioters specifically 
targeted Asian-owned businesses. Rela- 
tions between the black and Asian com- 
munities have been tense for years, main- 
ly because of a perception that Korean 








—- 


merchants have been exploiting poor 
neighborhoods by establishing shops in 
ghetto areas while refusing to hire blacks 
to work in them. A particularly bitter epi- 
sode occurred last year when grocer Soon 
Ja Du was convicted of killing 15-year-old 
Latasha Harlins, whom she accused of 
stealing a $1.79 bottle of orange juice. Al- 
though an in-store video camera clearly 
showed that Du had shot Harlins in the 
back as she left the store, the trial judge 
sentenced the Korean to just five years’ 
probation. 

Last week store owners in the prosper- 
ous Koreatown district, five miles north of 
the initial flash point, were ready for ac- 
tion. In the absence of effective police pro- 
tection, the merchants resorted to vigilan- 
te tactics. At a large mall featuring a food 
outlet, a pharmacy and a liquor store with 
Korean-language signs, men with pump 
shotguns and high-powered pistols de- 
fended their businesses. A barricade of 
shopping carts was arranged in the park- 
ing lot, which was patrolled by armed Ko- 
reans in a four-wheel vehicle. As a pair of 
looters approached the mall, the guards 
fired 12-gauge rounds into the air to chase 
them away. Elsewhere a security guard 
was killed defending a Korean-owned 
store from attack. 

The area’s most prominent blacks had 
virtually no ability to restore calm. John- 
nie Cochran, a prominent lawyer who 
helped outlaw use of the choke hold, said, 
“It makes no sense, because they are de- 
stroying their own communities. I don’t 
think there’s anyone who can talk to these 
people now. They will only understand the 
measure of force, the National Guard or 
the police being assertive.” 

Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley de- 
plored the King verdict at the Wednes- 
day-night church rally when he angrily 
declared, ‘We have come tonight to say 
we have had enough!” But the following 
night, a subdued Bradley appealed for 
order on a broadcast of the Arsenio Hall 
Show and issued a warning: “Don’t break 
the law, or we will put you in jail.” But 
most Los Angeles viewers knew that was 
a promise the mayor could not keep. 

The week's violence may have boosted 
the chances that a referendum calling for 
comprehensive police reform will be en- 
dorsed in next month's primary. Known as 
Charter Amendment F, the measure calls 
for civilians on the police-review board and 
a five-year limit to the police chief's term, 
subject to a one-time reappointment by the 
mayor. Gates, who had a virtual lifetime 
guarantee of employment before he an- 
nounced his retirement effective this June, 
opposes the new law. When last week's vio- 
lence erupted, in fact, Gates was at a recep- 
tion in the affluent suburb of Brentwood, 
trying to raise money to fight the 
proposal. ~Reported by Jeanne McDowell, 
Sylvester Monroe and James Willwerth/Los 
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HOW TV FAILED TO GET 
THE REAL PICTURE 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL LOS ANGELES 





OM BRADLEY'S ONLY VISIBLY SHREWD MOVE DURING THE RODNEY KING RIOTS 

was a request for an hour of crisis counterprogramming. Last Thursday he 

encouraged Channel 4, the nsc-owned and -operated Los Angeles outlet, to 
air The Cosby Show’s farewell broadcast as originally scheduled. Maybe the may- 
or was just another fan of Bill Cosby’s who did not want to be denied closure. May- 
be he t the Cos would calm the populace. Maybe he wanted to give the an- 
chors a chance to repair their hairdos. Or maybe he just wanted to make at least 
one pair of them shut up for an hour. And shut out the edgy shrillness that kept 
creeping into their voices. Shut down the spectacular, but profoundly disinforma- 
tive, helicopter shots of burning buildings. Shut off the correspondents standing 
on disarrayed street corners, describing what had happened there or might soon 
be going to happen there—and, oh, in the meantime, how about some more pic- 
tures of the looters going brazenly about their business? 
Some of those images were, in their grotesque 


TV’s search way, priceless: a be nae ~—— g down the street 
A trying not to scrape her new, no-down-payment din- 
for dramatic ing room table on the pavement; another lady at- 
images tempting to jam her stolen sofa onto a pickup truck 
ag already overladen with loot. Modern America's great 
guiding principle, shop till you drop, was in process 

created the of revision; steal till you kneel was more like it. 
impression But after you've seen three or four such bleakly 
2 comic moments, you—if not necessarily the news di- 
that the entire rectors back in the et the joke. And per- 
° haps the sociological point. e to show us some- 
city was about thing else, something completely different, if 
to fall into possible. But no, Los Angeles television just kept 
pouring raw footage from the remote units onto the 
anarchy screen. It was roughly the equivalent of dumping 


raw sewage into Santa Monica Bay. In effect, intelli- 
gent life-forms—those organisms struggling to make sense of tragic chaos— 
found the oxygen supply to their brains cut off. 

Television's mindless, endless (generally fruitless) search for the dramatic 
image—particularly on the worst night, Wednesday—created the impression 
that an entire city was about to fall into anarchy and go up in flames. What was 
needed instead was lessons showing that rioting was confined to a 
relatively small portion of a vast metropolis and that violent incidents outside 
that area were random, not the beginning of a concentrated march to the sea via 
Rodeo Drive. 

More than that, TV needed to offer perspective. Anchors everywhere plied 
field reporters with Big Picture questions. But that wasn’t their job. Their job 
was to create a mythical city, a sort of Beirut West, views of which would keep 
many viewers frozen in fear to their Barcaloungers. And, incidentally, send a 
few of them out to join in the vicious fun. Their masters provided these journal- 
ists with almost no opportunity to do what many of them manifestly wanted to 
do: interrogate authority about strategy and timetables; question experts who 
knew something about the patterns of urban unrest; follow up a hundred hu- 
man-interest stories. 

Besides perspective, these assignments might have provided something else 
we desperately needed: respite from assault by imagery. And a reminder that the 
goons don't rule the world. Not yet, anyway. TV itself needed such respites too— 
interruptions of its uninterruptedness, so it could sort out its information, make 
sense of it in sensibly edited and narrated reports. The basic function of journal- 
ism is selection. It is through that skill that a medium earns civic responsibility 
and achieves public trust. Just because we have evolved a technology that can 
create the impression of encompassing events instead of merely observing 
them—and a race of iron-bottomed anchorpeople to lend friendly authority to this 
illusion—does not mean that either should be employed without restraint. a 
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Defense attorneys for the four 
accused officers had to overcome 
the overwhelming evidence of the 
videotape that showed their clients 
clubbing and kicking Rodney King 
56 times in 81 seconds. To make 


their case, they showed the tape 
to the jurors in frame-by-frame 
slow motion, drawing attention 
to key moments that they claim 
showed, despite appearances, 
that King constituted a serious 
threat to the police. 


Briseno, at right, raises his arm in what seems an 
attempt to restrain Powell. The defense said Briseno 
hadn't seen King earlier rise to his feet and didn’t 


recognize the seriousness of the situation. 


ANATOMY OF AN 


Prosecutors thought the videotape of the brutal 
beating guaranteed a conviction. Instead it provided a 
reason for the jury to find four policemen not guilty. 


By RICHARD LACAYO tutes reasonable doubt and just how much 
force is permitted under the procedural 
guidelines of the Los Angeles police de- 
partment. The broader matter was race, 
the inescapable factor in any case in which 
a jury that has no black members must 
choose between the police and a black man 
accused of a crime 

In the view of many legal experts in 


.! SEEMED IMPOSSIBLE THAT ANY 
jury could acquit the four officers 
who were accused of beating Rodney 
King. How could anyone discount the 
brutal vision of King being clubbed 
and kicked on videotape for 81 unfor- 
gettable seconds? It seemed like an 


open-and-shut case 

In a sense it was, but not in the way 
most people expected. Most of the jurors 
appear to have made up their mind quick- 
ly that the officers were innocent. That left 
much of the rest of the country wondering 
how the evidence of their own eyes could 
not have been sufficient for the jury in 
Simi Valley, Calif. But this trial hinged on 
matters both narrower and broader than 
that shocking bit of videotape. The narrow 
ones were fine points of law that jurors 
must decide upon, such as what consti- 
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California, the outcome may have been de 
cided as soon as the trial venue was moved 
to the dry hills of Simi Valley, an over- 
whelmingly white, middle-class commu- 
nity of 100,000, 35 miles northwest of 
downtown Los Angeles, In July a state ap- 
peals court accepted defense arguments 
that the barrage of publicity and political 
fallout surrounding the case would make 
it impossible for a fair trial to be held in 
Los Angeles County. The move was sur- 
prising, though not without precedent. In 
a typical year, about 10 felony trials are 
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moved in California. But it's been more 
than a decade since one was moved out of 
Los Angeles, where even such celebrity 
monsters as Charles Manson and the Hill- 
side Strangler were tried locally. And 
there was no place in California—or the 
nation for that matter—where people had 


not seen and reacted to the King 
videotape 
Los Angeles Superior Court Judge 


Stanley Weisberg, who would preside at 
the trial, was offered a choice of three ven- 
ues by the state judicial counsel. He reject- 
ed Orange County, a redoubt of white con- 
servatives just south of L.A., because its 
court calendar was too crowded. The pros- 
ecution pushed for a location in the San 
Francisco Bay Area: Alameda County, 
home to Oakland, where the population, 
15% African American, would be a near 
reflection of Los Angeles, which is 10% 
black. But Weisberg also rejected that op- 
tion, citing the cost and inconvenience for 
all sides of a venue 387 miles from L.A 

That left Ventura County, and the 
town of Simi Valley, which is just 2% 
black. A large part of the local citizenry 
moved there to escape Los Angeles and all 
it represents to them: gangs, crime, high 
housing prices and minorities. The place 
is home to a large number of police and 
fire fighters. The Ronald Reagan Presiden- 
tial Library is there. Even if Simi Valley 
could not be counted on to yield an old- 
fashioned, Alabama-style jury, any panel 
chosen from there was more likely to iden- 
tify with the four white officers who had 
held the nightsticks than with the one 
black man writhing on the ground 

Faced with what was probably to be an 
unsympathetic audience, it may not have 
been an advantage to Terry White, the soft- 


m 


After King has been motionless for several seconds, 

Powell, at center, appears to reach for his handcuffs 

—evidence, says the defense, that police were ready 
to stop beating King as soon as he was compliant. 


spoken, studious-looking lead prosecutor, 
that he was black. (Alan S. Yochelson, his 
co-prosecutor, was white.) Though the 
prosecutors objected strongly when it was 
first suggested that the trial be moved to 
Simi Valley, the pair acknowledged that 
they were powerless to reverse the judge’s 
decision once it had been made. But they 
could take comfort from the fact that juries 
in Ventura County had decided against the 
police in three of the five police-brutality 
cases conducted there since 1986. And 
besides—the prosecution team had the 
videotape. 

But the defense would have the jury. 
Ten members were white—six men and 
four women. Of the two non-whites, both 
women, one was Hispanic, one Filipino. 
Ranging in age from 38 to 65, the panel in- 
cluded a maintenance worker, a printer, a 
retired teacher and a retired real estate 
broker. Three of the jurors had worked as 
security guards or patrol officers in the 
U.S. military. Three others were members 
of the National Rifle Association. One was 


the brother of a retired L.A. police 
sergeant. 
Even granting the difficulty there 


might be in winning over such a group, the 
prosecutors made some serious errors in 
building their case. In 29 days of testimo- 
ny, the prosecution presented only six wit- 
nesses, including a passenger from King’s 


speeding car and a husband-wife team of 


officers from the California Highway Pa- 
trol who were present at the beating. In 
contrast, the defense presented 49 wit- 
nesses, almost all of whom were police of- 
ficers or experts on law enforcement who 
claimed that the defendants’ conduct fell 
within L.a.p.p. guidelines. White and Yo- 
chelson also failed to call any of 30 civilian 


witnesses to the beating whose testimony 
might have contradicted that of the 
defendants. 

In what may have been the prosecu- 
tors’ biggest blunder, they chose not to let 
King take the stand. Having him testify 
might have exposed King, who once 
served time for robbery, to damaging 
cross-examination. But it would also have 
compelled the jurors to come face to face 
with the obscure figure in the videotape. 
And King could have countered the de- 
fense attorneys’ contention that he had 
not been badly injured by the beating. One 
of the lawyers went so far as to argue that 
King was not even hit in the head, a claim 
that he supported with photographs taken 
of King soon after the beating that showed 
bruises on his body but not on his head 
Though King suffered a broken leg and 
several broken facial bones, some jurors 
said later that they accepted the defense 
argument that he was not badly hurt. 

The prosecutors did elicit useful testi- 
mony from one of the accused officers, 
Theodore Briseno, but it is not clear that 
they gained much advantage from it. Five 
years ago, Briseno was suspended without 








pay for 66 days, after a police board of 


rights found him guilty on four counts of 
using excessive force. But before the trial, 
he broke ranks with his three fellow offi- 
cers. On the stand he testified that they 
were “out of control” on the night of the 
beating. He claimed that he had tried to re- 
strain them. Lies, countered two other offi- 
cers, who said Briseno had told them him- 
self that there was no misconduct involved 

Briseno’s credibility was undermined 
by the fact that on the tape he too is seen 
delivering what appears to be one kick to 
King at a key moment in the assault. It 
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Afew seconds later King, having risen to his knees, 
appears to be trying to stand up. Behavior like that, 
the defense claimed, led the officers to fear that he 
would lunge at them again. 





comes about midway through the episode, 
at a point when King appears to have been 
lying still, facedown on the ground, for 
several seconds. Briseno’s apparent kick 
appears to prompt King into groggy mo- 
tion again, which sets off another flurry of 
pounding from Officers Laurence Powell 
and Timothy Wind. Briseno’s lawyer, 
John Barnett, contended that his client 
had not kicked King but merely put his 
foot on the man’s neck to hold him down 
so the beating would stop. 

With race the ever present issue in the 
case—King has claimed that he was taunt- 
ed throughout the beating with racial 
slurs—the prosecution did little to bring 
home its significance to the jury. Prosecu- 
tor White did tell the court that just 20 
minutes before the King beating, Officer 
Powell had sent a computer message to 
another patrol car saying an incident that 
evening involving a domestic dispute at 
the home of a black family was “right out 
of Gorillas in the Mist.” That's “a racial 
statement,” White pointed out. ‘You have 
to wonder what was his motive when he 
was beating Mr. King.” But overall, the de- 
fense made no more than faint attempts to 
show that racial hatred could have in- 
spired the officers to impermissible bru- 
tality. That issue will now be central to the 
civil rights investigation the Justice De- 
partment is still pursuing. 

“The prosecution was methodical, al- 
most tedious in its presentation,” says Lau- 
rie Levenson, a law professor at Loyola Law 
School. “The defense came out swinging 
from the first, painting King as a bad and 
dangerous man.” On the order of Judge 
Weisberg, defense attorneys were not per- 
mitted to tell the jury about King’s criminal 
record, including his imprisonment for 


robbery. But they were able to portray King 
as a large, aggressive man who was legally 
drunk. Much was made of the officers’ 
claim that they thought King had gained 
unusual strength and tolerance to pain be- 
cause, they believed, he was under the in- 
fluence of angel dust—the hallucinogenic 
drug pcr. Subsequent tests showed no 
trace of the drug in King’s system. 

All of that was in keeping with one part 
of the defense strategy—to make the ju- 
rors empathize with the dangers police of- 
ficers face. The defense contended that 
the officers did not dare simply to seize 
King and apply the cuffs for fear that the 
suspect might grab one of their guns. “I 
tried to put the jurors in the shoes of the 
police officers,” boasts Michael Stone, 
Powell's attorney. “We got the jurors to 
look at the case not from the eye of the 
camera but from the eyes of the officers.” 
That's one more reason why the prosecu- 
tion probably erred in its decision not to 
call King to the stand. 

The second part of the defense strate- 
gy was to persuade jurors that in any 
event, everything that appeared on the 
tape was within the flexible guidelines for 
police procedure in subduing a suspect. 
The 1.a.p.D.’s policy in that area has it both 
ways. It permits “minimum reasonable 
force” if ‘other reasonable alternatives 
have been exhausted or would clearly be 
ineffective under the circumstances.” It 
adds that “this does not mean that an offi- 
cer has to wait until a suspect attacks.” 
Nightsticks cannot be used “to gain 
compliance to verbal commands absent 
combative or aggressive actions by the 
suspect.” 

According to the defense, that meant it 
was all right to keep beating King until he 
assumed a “compliance posture” by lying 
still and putting his hands on his head. 
The lawyers pressed the point that police 
work—and police—can sometimes be bru- 
tal, within the allowed limits. Expert wit- 
nesses stood before jurors to demonstrate 
the “power swings” and “chops” with 
heavy batons that are taught to police ca- 
dets. “What are you trained to do with 
your batons?” a defense 





lawyer asked his client on Are there any the Los Angeles Times. “So 
the stand. “To break bones” _¢jreumstances in which the police department had 
was the answer. the police should be no alternative. He was obvi- 

Attorney Paul DePas- allowed to use the ously a dangerous person, 
quale, who represented de- amount of massive size and threaten- 


fendant Officer Wind, 
summed up the general de- 
fense line when he told the 
court that his client “dealt 
with the situation as it un- 
folded in accordance with 
his experience and training. 
His situation was one of fear 
and frustration, and not 
pleasure in_ inflicting 
injuries.” 

All of this ate away at 
the strength of the prosecu- 
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Ashed of those who had seen the videotape 
(764 whites, 194 blacks) 





tion’s strongest card, the Would the verdict have terms of the instructions to 
videotape. Though it may heen different if ... the jury. “I believe there 
seem incontrovertible, vid- was excessive use of force, 
eo evidence has been dis- role ee lagu but under the law as it was 
counted by juries in other WHITES BLACKS  @Xplained to us we had to 


trials. A South Carolina 
jury last month acquitted a 
man accused of raping his 
wife, even though he taped 
the assault. Videos in less 
widely publicized police- 
brutality cases have also 
failed to persuade juries. 

In the King beating case, 
continual repetition of the 
video may have dulled its 
initial horror for the jury. 
And by presenting the tape 
in slow motion, separated 
into split-second frames, 
the defense fractured a 
seamless sequence of ap- 
parent brutality into a hun- 
dred moments of uncertain 
meaning. Attorney Stone 
contended that King can be 
seen attempting to rise at 
several points. “In the hun- 
dredths of a second be- 
tween this photograph and 
this one,” Stone said of one 
display, “Mr. King is again 
coming up off the ground, 
and he charges Officer Powell.” 

The defense attorneys also got jurors 
to believe that the prostrate King, not the 
skull-drumming officers, was “controlling 
the incident.’ He could have ended the 
beating, they contended, by simply adopt- 
ing a compliant posture. Insisting on the 
stand that King repeatedly refused to lie 
facedown on the ground, Sergeant Stacey 
Koon contended that King was attempting 
to “either escape or attack my officers.” 
Koon defended his part of the assault on 
King—which included more than half a 
dozen blows to the head from Koon alone— 
as “managed and controlled use of force.” 

By the time the trial was over, the ju- 
rors would have the defense line all but 
committed to memory. “King just contin- 

ued to fight,” one later told 


ing actions ... Mr. King 
was controlling the whole 
show with his actions.” 
Completing her recital of 
defense positions, she add- 
ed, ‘They're policemen, 
they're not angels. They're 
out there to do a low-down, 
dirty job.” 

Another juror said she 
had her doubts about the of- 
ficers’ innocence but was 
stymied by the precise 
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identify specific ‘hits’ that 
would show specific use of 
force. It had to be beyond a 
reasonable doubt, and I just 
couldn't do that.” 

Some legal experts say 
that white jurors are often 
inclined to give police the 
benefit of the doubt in cases 
involving brutality, particu- 
larly if the victim is black. 
“T've had cases where black 
clients have been beaten up 
by the police,” says John 
Powell, national legal direc- 
tor of the A.c.L.u. “To be can- 
did, I have soft-pedaled that 
{in court]. If you have an all- 
white jury, most white peo- 
ple are not inclined to be- 
lieve that the police beat 
blacks if unprovoked.” 

In the eyes of many peo- 
ple, both white and black, it 
appears that the jury sim- 
ply chose to nullify the evi- 
dence—to put it aside in 
making their decision— 
which American law allows. “The jury 
wanted to acquit, despite the fact that the 
evidence was very clear,” says Jerome 
Skolnick, a law professor at the University 
of California, Berkeley. “They could not 
see putting those nice, white policemen in 
jail.” 

Attorney John Burton is representing 
Bryant Allen, one of the other men riding 
in the car that night with Rodney King. 
Burton contends that the jury is not so 
much to blame as the prosecutors from the 
office of a district attorney who must nor- 
mally work with the police in convicting 
criminals. “That alliance is more impor- 
tant than any conviction,” he insists. 
“From the way it was tried, I can’t believe 
that the D.A.’s office actually wanted a 
conviction in this case.” 

The acquittal cannot have provided 
much satisfaction to many who watched 
the beating of King or the televised rioting 
that broke out once it was announced. The 
four officers still face the possibility of fed- 
eral charges for violating King’s civil 
rights. And the videotape will go on to 
haunt the nation with its scene of what 
still looks like sanctioned sadism. For 
most Americans, no legal argument about 
the stages of police procedure can explain 
away those images, though legal argu- 
ment may have worked for 12 jurors in 
Simi Valley who were disposed to heed it. 
To most Americans, black and white, in 
this case good lawyering triumphed over 
justice itself. —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/ 
Los Angeles 
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Give Mom an AT&T Cordless Telephone. 
f Mother's Day is May 10th! So get Mom a cordless phone from AT&T. 

A cordless phone with Clarity-Plus™ sound that’s virtually static-free. 
AT&T quality at special Mother's Day prices! 


= Afst 


Available at AT8T Phone Centers 
and other participating retailers. 
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| Saying bon voyage to 
_ your old spreadsheet is 
easier than you think. 


ee 














Someday 
soon, you'll prob- 
ably be making 

a decision about a 
— new spreadsheet. 
And that will 
, probably mean 
4a spreadsheet 
for Windows: 
When 
) that day comes, 
we hope you'll 
sadeschaiaa caetiradiaia explore a little 
the spreadsheet! worth sitchin for before shoving 
off in the same old boat youre in now. 
You won't have to look _~ 
very far to discover new 
Microsoft’ Excel 4.0 for 
Windows. It’s the spread- 
sheet that makes your every- 
day spreadsheet tasks—not 
to mention more complex 
things —amazingly easy. 
Just how =e 
Try one-step 4 
| just-about- oar 
thing. For exam- ake 
ple, Autosum* in- 
stantly totals rows or 
columns with a click-click of your mouse. 
Autoformat lets you apply one of 14 
professionally designed, sharp-looking 
formats to your worksheet with another 
coe of your mouse. 
They're both 
is part of our customiz- 
Eis able Toolbar, which 
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also has a number 


O oe o.% of other 
‘oe 38 handy 

Va A , features, 
e. ‘ — = a 
peling 
JS m™ § 4 * Checker 
and instant 

toe. charting. 
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Hundreds pee roves of Lotus 1-2-3 users are switching to the critically- 
Microsoft Excel for Windows spreadsheet. 


YSU. “See yo reseleyf w det Ofer goad enty in the St PUniid Stats 


Then there are learning tools like 
Wizards, which are step-by-step guides of 
various features. Everything’s designed 
to help you get your day-to-day number- 
crunching done with the greatest of ease. 

But how easy is it to switch? 

First ofall, naturally you can bring 
all of your existing 1-2-3’ work with you, 
because Microsoft Excel reads and writes 
all your 1-2-3 files, and runs your 1-2-3 
macros—unmodified. So your investment 
with Lotus is safe. 

What’s more, Microsoft Excel lets 
you learn using what you already know. 
With Help for Lotus 1-2-3 users, when 
aa, {| Youenter your familiar 1-2-3 

on commands, Microsoft Excel 


5 NEWS 
Me 4.0 for Windows shows you 
By the way, were the 


the a sae command. 
only oo forWindows 
that offers this easy way to 
an Surprised?) 
Finally, if you're 
2. awry using Lotus 1-2-3 
TK NS se or Borland’ 





Mae ty 
MSN eB oc pie “ Quattro’ Pro, you 
i oe ip is can upgrade to new 
Microsoft Excel 4.0 for 


Windows for $129° (There's even a 90-day 
money-back guarantee*’) 

But there’s much more to Microsoft 
Excel 4.0 for Windows than we can tell 
you about here. We recommend asking for 
a demoat your local software reseller’s. Or 
just give us a call at (800) 
323-3577, Department 
Y46, tofind out more orto | 
order your copy. ; 

Before you know it, © 2 : 
you could find yourself giv- | =] AV" 
ing your old spreadsheet sie 
the old heave-ho. 





ee + Oe 
The spreadsheet for Windows. 
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CHRYSLER'S 
FIRST NATIONAL 


MINIVAN SALE! 





Dodge Grand Caravan 





Plymouth Grand Voyager 





THE 
GENUINE ARTICLE 
IS NOW ON SALE. 


For the first time in their history, and for a 
very brief period, America’s favorite mini- 
vans are on sale. These are the minivans 
that have outsold all others combined 
Dodge Caravan, Plymouth Voyager, 
Chrysler Town and Country. This is an 
unprecedented opportunity to get a 
soi rebate, plus significant 

additional cash back on 
popular family options like quad seating, 
anti-lock brakes, sunscreen glass, rear 
seat air conditioning, leather interior 
and built in child seats." 


How significant? Up to an additional 
s] 600 Never before have 

! such savings been 
offered on minivans of this caliber. And 
each comes equipped with a standard 
driver's minivan airbag?** During this 
limited time, you can even order our 
most popular long wheelbase “Grand” 
models. Chrysler minivans are indeed 
the genuine article. And the genuine 
article is now on sale. In the minivan 
business, you lead, follow or get out 
of the way. 


Advantage : Chrysler 
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“We Have to Start Talking to Each Other” 


WILLIE L. WILLIAMS prepares to assume the mantle as L.A.’s top cop 


By DANIELS. LEVY 





Q. What is the impact of crime on the black community? 

A. The impact is devastating. The black community has a larger 
proportion of crime within major metropolitan areas than any 
other community. The majority of that crime is black offender, 
black victim. 

The African-American community wants strong, tough, hon- 
est, fair policing. There is no African-American community in 
America that does not want to see police there. The people want 
to be treated fairly. They want to be treated honestly and with 
dignity. I think that even in the city of Los Angeles, with all its 
strife, the people say, “Hey, wait a minute. These people are rob- 
bing and stealing and looting. They are not our community; they 
are not our friends. They are gang members, or they are hood- 
lums, and they are bums, and they belong in jail.” 

Crime also has a long-term effect on the community because it 
drives out the mom-and-pop 
businesses, the corner stores, 
where a lot of shopping is 
done. It drives out the source 
of income for the teenagers 
and the young adults who 
don't have a lot of skills or are 
just going to school to learn 
skills. It often drives out the 
source of income for the one or 
two parents who may be living 
and working at home and 
working in the area. The cost 
of crime in the African-Ameri- 
can community cannot be 
underestimated. 


Q. You have been Philadelphia's 
police commissioner for the past 
four years and plan to replace 
Daryl Gates in Los Angeles in July. What would you have done dif- 
ferently to prepare for the riots in L.A.? 

A. Clearly, | cannot discuss the preparations for Los Angeles. I was 
not involved, and I had not had any communication out there. 

But very important in terms of planning are your contacts 
with community people. These people are your best front line of 
communication. I don’t care whether it is the poorest, the most 
crime-ridden and downtrodden neighborhood or the most suc- 
cessful neighborhood. The contacts can be church leaders, they 
can be businesspeople or a neighbor who is out there every day 
washing off the steps and sidewalk. Part of a commander's job is 
to be able to pick up the phone at 3 o'clock in the morning and say, 
“Bob, Mary, I need you out here,” and know that they will come. 
Or if these community leaders need the police commander, they 
can call him and say, “Chief, we need you here.” That is a rela- 
tionship that gets built up over time. You can’t wait until the fires 
are burning to decide, “I got to do this.” 


Q. /i seems that a siege mentality exists between the police and some 
communities. 

A. When you are dealing with a riot, a police officer's role really 
gets reduced to command, control and contain. Over the course 
of a career, a police officer gets involved in command and con- 
trol maybe 10% of the time. The rest of the time you are re- 





sponding to calls for service, whether you are dealing with dis- 
turbances, abandoned vehicles, sanitation violations or traffic 
control. 

A lot of young men and women come into police work think- 
ing that what they see on Miami Vice is what they are going to 
be doing. When it is not, a level of frustration sets in, a level of 
boredom, a level of miscommunication. 


Q. / understand that you used the Rodney King video as a teaching 
tool. How did you use it, and what were you hoping to accomplish? 
A. We started using it the second week after it occurred. We used 
it to point out how an incident, a traffic violation, led to the events 
that we saw on television. The man had been stopped. We would 
have given him a ticket for speeding or reckless driving. We ask, 
“What are the officers doing that they shouldn't be doing? Are 
there other alternatives?” 





Q. Do you have any plans for 
SLA? 
=A. Well, I want to examine 
| training. The officers have 
ésaid they need training in 
many areas, The Christopher 
Commission [named for a pan- 
el that called for the creation 
of a new police commission 
with increased authority to 
control a discipline-lax organi- 
zation with racist tendencies} 
clearly indicates that there 
needs to be a real examination 
of internal affairs and the pro- 
cess of making complaints 
against police. 

We need to examine the re- 
lationship between the depart- 
ment and the community. We have to start talking to each other, 
not talking at each other. 


yen. 


Q. You have to rebuild the bridges. 

A. I don’t know if there are any bridges left standing. It is going to 
be a very, very slow process. We also have got to examine the re- 
sources available to the department. The city is facing a $150 mil- 
lion deficit. There was an initial budget request that would have 
reduced the department by 700 people by this time next year. I 
certainly hope that doesn’t occur. If the demands for service and 
the demands for change go up—and they are clearly going to go 
up—and your resources to deliver those services go down, there 
is going to be further distrust and disbelief in the community. 





Q. Are you nervous? 

A. No, not nervous. But I understand that there is going to be a 

very short break-in period. There will probably be higher expec- 

tations than I will be able to deliver in all quarters at all times. But 
| Iam still looking forward to the job. In one sense, there will be a 
greater level of initial support for me. 

I just hope the disturbances of this past week subside very 
quickly. I hope the community realizes what has occurred, and we 
have learned a lesson from that, and we never have to look back and 
mention Watts, and then mention Rodney King and the riots after 
Rodney King, and worry about what will spark the next one. gg 
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THE LIMITS OF BLACK 


African Americans have 
seized control of city 
halls, but their rise has 
done little to ease the 
plight of their most 
downtrodden constituents 


By JACKE. WHITE ATLANTA 


OM BRADLEY BASED HIS FIRST 
campaign for mayor of Los Ange- 
les on the idea that his election 
could make a difference in the 
lives of average blacks. “I want to 
provide a sense of hope for our 
young people,” he said in 1969. 
“T want them to be able to look at city hall 
and know that the system can work. I want 
them to know that change is possible. I want 
them to know that we can reshape the struc- 
ture, that it doesn’t have to be destroyed. | 
want them to know that in city hall sits a 
man with whom they can identify, that if he 
made it, anybody can make it. That’s what 
this election is all about.” 

As it turned out, Bradley lost that elec- 
tion. He won four years later using a simi- 
larly optimistic theme, and has been in city 
hall ever since. In the aftermath of the chaos 
that erupted in his city last week, Bradley's 
expansive view of what his election could ac- 
complish seems hopelessly naive—and not 
just in Los Angeles. The high expectations 
that greeted the election of thousands of Af- 
rican Americans to local, state and federal 
offices over the past three decades have 
been displaced by frustration. By every sta- 
tistical measure from joblessness to out-of- 
wedlock births, the plight of the poorest 
blacks has deteriorated in nearly all the cit- 
ies that blacks control politically. Black 
elected officials and black voters alike have 
discovered the harsh limits of their power. 
As the violence in L.A. showed, many of 
them remain as alienated from the political 
process as they were a generation ago. 

There are many reasons for the de- 
pressing state of black politics. Most black 
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mayors are trying to revive cities that 
were already in economic and social de- 
cline. Federal aid to urban areas has been 
drastically cut even as aps, drugs and 
homelessness strained social-welfare sys- 
tems to the breaking point. The racial cli- 
mate has worsened because of white fears 
of black criminals and disputes over affir- 
mative action. Beyond that are large social 
and economic trends: the loss of the well- 
paid manufacturing jobs that gave many 
blacks their first step up the economic 
ladder, and the flight from the inner city 
to the suburbs of both black and white 
middle-class families, leaving behind ever 





more concentrated populations of the des- 
perately poor 

These factors alone would have made it 
difficult for black politicians to fulfill the 
promise of the 1960s. But there are other 
dismaying reasons for the disappointment 
some African Americans feel about the po- 
litical process. One is the lingering power of 
whites to devise new ways of preventing 
black officials from effectively exercising 
power. Another is that blacks have often 
failed to support institutions that are vital to 
the realization of their dreams. Perhaps 


| most damaging is the tendency of many 
| black officials, like former Washington May- 


or Marion Barry and Chicago Congressman 
Gus Savage, to hide their failures in a cyni- 
cal game of racial politics. Their slogan 
might be: Support me because I am black, 
whether or not I deliver. Until quite recent- 
ly, the slogan worked. 


WHO PAYS FOR 

YOUR FREEDOM? 

Ed Brown sits alone in the headquarters of 
the Voter Education Project, surrounded 
by history. The run-down house near the 





Gadsden, Ala. 


The only black member of the Etowah County commission became a second- 
class official after the white majority deprived him of any say over the largest 
item in the budget. He sued but lost his case in the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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mostly black Atlanta University Complex 
is littered with cardboard cartons stuffed 
with records that date back to 1962, when 
America’s homegrown version of apart- 
heid reigned throughout the South and all 
but a handful of blacks were denied the 
right to vote. Today, thanks largely to 
vep’s unheralded support of grass-roots 
voter-registration and education drives, 
5.5 million Southern blacks have regis- 
tered and the number of black elected offi- 
cials in the region has exploded from less 
than 100 to more than 4,400. 

Yet ver is now going out of business, 
even though its mission is far from com- 
plete: 4 million eligible Southern blacks 
are still not registered. Last December the 
big white-controlled foundations that have 
funded ver for the past 30 years ceased 
their support. Brown, the organization's 
director since 1989, tried to raise money 
from other sources and failed. “There’s a 
conception on the part of many people that 
voter registration and the issues around it 
are basically passé, that whatever might 
have been problems have been resolved,” 
he says. “That perception, unfortunately, 
is incorrect. We are no longer subjected to 
fire hoses and dogs and physical intimida- 
tion and the prospect of murder in our at- 
tempts to exercise the franchise, but none- 
theless there are still barriers.” 

Brown puts much of the blame for 
vep’s demise on the people who have bene- 
fited the most from the progress the orga- 
nization made possible: black political 
leaders and the black middle class, who 
failed to provide the money to keep the or- 
ganization going after the foundations 
pulled out. Since word of the organiza- 
tion's collapse began to circulate, he says, 
“I’ve had hundreds of letters from people 


lamenting the fact that ver is going to | 


close. Nobody has said, ‘How can we— 
blacks—put together a way to save this or- 
ganization?’ In the final analysis, nobody 
else pays for your freedom. You have to 
pay for it yourself.” 


FRUSTRATION AT THE TOP 

OF THE STAIRS 

No city better symbolizes black political 
success than Atlanta. Nearly every impor- 
tant elective office—mayor, Congressman, 
12 of the 18 seats on the city council—is 
occupied by an African American. Unlike 
most of the declining industrial centers 
where blacks have seized control since the 
60s, Atlanta is a thriving business and 
cultural powerhouse. When an ebullient 
young lawyer named Maynard Jackson be- 
came the first black mayor in 1974, the 
most prominent feature of the skyline was 
the Polaris, a flying saucer-like revolving 
restaurant atop the 24-floor Hyatt Regen- 
cy Hotel. Today that landmark can scarce- 
ly be seen amid the towering hotels and of- 
fice towers that have been built since 
Jackson broke the color line at city hall. 
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But even in this citadel 
of black political power, the 
benefits of economic devel- 
opment have not been 
evenly shared. While more 
than $1 billion has been in- 
vested in the affluent, pre- 
dominantly white northern 
portion of the city, there 
has been virtually no new 
development in the black 
neighborhoods to the 
south. Atlanta’s population 
has plummeted from 
495,000 in 1970 to 394,000 
as middle-class blacks and 
whites have fled to suburbs 
where few blacks lived two 
decades ago. Black busi- 
nessman J.O. Wyatt still 
resides in Cascade Heights, 
the traditional bastion of 
Atlanta’s black bourgeoi- 
sie. But he opened a posh 
new nightclub called Just 
Jazz in the white Buckhead 
neighborhood. “I've been 
criticized for that by other 
blacks who wanted me to 
locate it out on Campbell- 
ton Road [a commercial 
drive in black Atlanta],” he 








MAYNARD JACKSON 


Atlanta 
His first years as mayor were marked by bitter 
battles to gain a share of city contracts for black 
businessmen. Now even some of his supporters say 
he has become a tool of corporate interests. 


says, “but I had to go where the money is.” | top of the stairs and discovering that 


Because Atlanta limits mayors to two 
consecutive four-year terms, Jackson 
stepped down in 1982 to become a high- 
paid bond lawyer. His first two terms were 
marked by bitter battles to carve out a 
share of city business for black companies. 
Against strong opposition from the white 
business community, he insisted that 
black-owned construction firms be given a 
major share of the contracts for Atlanta’s 
rapid-transit system. He was succeeded by 
former Congressman Andrew Young, who 
devoted his eight years in office to increas- 
ing the city’s foreign trade. 

Jackson returned to politics in 1989 
and won a third term as mayor. Although 
his gospel-tinged oratory about the power 
of politics to uplift the poor remains as dy- 
namic as ever, some of Jackson's strong- 
est supporters complain that his priorities 
have changed and that he has become a 
tool of white business interests. Jackson's 
and Young's dickering with developers 
has resulted in new business opportuni- 
ties for black professionals, but not much 
of this largesse has trickled down to the 
poor. “The civil rights movement might 
turn out to be one of the worst things that 
ever happened to us,” says the Rev. Jasper 
Williams, pastor of Salem Baptist Church. 
“The dream of Martin Luther King has be- 
come a nightmare because all it has done 
is make white businessmen richer and 
make us poorer.” Says the Rev. McKinley 
Young of Big Bethel African Methodist 


| Episcopal Church, one of Atlanta’s oldest 


black congregations: “It’s like rising to the 
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things are just as difficult there as they 
were at the bottom.” 

Jackson says politics can still be the 
salvation of blacks if they would vote in 
larger numbers for candidates who sym- 
pathize with urban needs. He notes that 
black turnout in this year’s presidential 
primaries has fallen off significantly, com- 
pared with 1988's. “I think we are in an 
era of limited choices until such time as 
we activate our numbers and start taking 
care of business at the ballot box,” he says. 
“We're sitting on the means of our eco- 
nomic and social liberation and not using 
the power we have.” Some critics point 
out that poor blacks often go to the polls in 
record numbers to help blacks get elected, 
then drop out after receiving little in ex- 
change for their votes. One reason is that 
it is relatively easy to satisfy the demands 
of businessmen, including blacks, who can 
return the favor with campaign contribu- 
tions. It is far more difficult to devise rem- 
edies for the problems of members of the 
underclass, who lack the savvy and orga- 
nization to make their voices heard. Says 
Atlanta Congressman John Lewis: “A seg- 
ment of black leadership has gotten so 
wrapped up in dealmaking that they've 
forgotten the people who elected them.” 


THE SOUNDS OF 

MANY VOICES 

Under the rule of Jim Crow, blacks were 
united by the struggle against racial op- 
pression and tended to speak with one 
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voice. Today the expansion of opportuni- 


ties has allowed African Americans to | 


split along economic lines; the interests 
of the relatively well-off middle class are 
not the same as those of the poor. As a re- 


sult, skin color alone is no longer a reli- | 


able guide to blacks’ political attitudes, 
which range from the antiwar radicalism 
of Oakland Congressman Ron Dellums to 
the conservativism of Stanford Universi- 
ty economist Thomas Sowell. Yet many 
blacks cling to an old tradition of rallying 
behind any fellow black who comes under 
attack regardless of what he stands for. 
An emotionally wrenching case in point: 
the widespread support among Southern 
blacks for Supreme Court nominee Clar- 
ence Thomas after his elevation to the 
high court was threatened by 
Anita Hill’s sexual-harass- 
ment charges. Thomas 
claimed he was being subject- 
ed to a “high-tech lynching,” 
a phrase designed to appeal to 
the racial sensitivities of 
blacks and white guilt. 

The success of Thomas’ 
tactic was a testament to 
black political power. White 
Southern Democrats, whose 
re-election depends on com- 
bining huge black voting ma- 
jorities with much smaller 
shares of the white vote, came 
down in Thomas’ favor after 
polls showed that large ma- 
jorities of African Americans 
supported him. Among them 
was Lawrence C. Presley, the 
only black county commis- 
sioner of Etowah County, Ala. 
“T felt that we needed a black 
to take over that spot on the 
Supreme Court,” says Pres- 
ley. “We felt here in the Deep 
South that that was a very vi- 
tal issue to us.” 

Since taking his place on 
the high court last year, 
Thomas has consistently voted with the 
conservative majority. That was exactly 
what most blacks, who knew of his opposi- 


tion to affirmative action and criticism of 


civil rights leaders, expected. What they 
did not anticipate is that Thomas, who 
grew up poor in segregated Pin Point, Ga., 
would join in an important ruling earlier 
this year that could make it easier for 
whites to thwart the effective exercise of 
black political power. No brother, no mat- 
ter how right wing, they felt, could acqui- 
esce in sucha ruling. 

The ruling came in Presley's case 
against four white members of the Etowah 
County commission. For decades these of- 
ficials had one prime function: supervis- 
ing the county road budget, with each de- 
termining how funds would be spent 
within his district. In 1986 the commis- 
sion settled a long-running voting-rights 
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lawsuit by agreeing to expand the body 
from four to six members; they also agreed 
that the two new members would have the 
same duties as the four holdovers. Presley 
was elected from a newly created 65% 
black district in the county seat of Gads- 
den. Eight months later, the four white 
holdovers rammed through a resolution 
that abolished individual commissioners’ 
spending authority over road projects in 
favor of a common fund to be governed by 
the entire commission. Since the four 
white holdover commissioners voted as a 
bloc, Presley, a 67-year-old retired school 
administrator, discovered that he had no 
say over the largest item in the county 
budget. He had become a second-class 
commissioner. 





ED BROWN 
Atlanta 


After white-controlled foundations ceased their support of the 
vital Voter Education Project, he tried to raise funds from 
blacks to keep the organization going—and failed. 


Presley filed a federal suit, charging 
that the holdovers had violated Section 5 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. That 
provision requires officials in the covered 
states to “preclear” changes they want to 
make “with respect to voting rights” with 
the U.S. Justice Department before put- 
ting them into effect. The department can 
overrule the changes if it finds that they 
pose a threat to minority voting strength. 
Presley contended he needed control over 
a portion of the road budget as a bargain- 
ing chip with other commissioners for 
such things as funding for improved 
health care for indigent people in his dis- 
trict. Says he: “If you want to push some- 
thing in your district, that’s where you 
have the power because that’s where the 
money is.” The Bush Administration, 
which most blacks view as indifferent at 
best to their interests, sided with Presley. 
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But the court’s majority, joined by 
Thomas, ruled against Presley on the 
ground that even though the resolution 
had undercut Presley’s authority as a 
commissioner, it had no direct impact on 
voting procedures. The decision drew a 
stinging dissent from Justice John Paul 
Stevens, who pointed out that Section 5 
of the Voting Rights Act had been adopt- 
ed specifically because “recalcitrant 
white majorities could be expected to de- 
vise new stratagems to maintain their 
political power if not closely scruti- 
nized.” The court's narrow interpreta- 
tion of the law, says Lani Guinier, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Pennsylvania 
law school, could presage “a very anemic 
view of political participation in which 
blacks can vote and even win 
office, but they can’t govern.” 

For Presley, the most 
painful thing about the ruling 
was that Thomas took part in 
it. Because the black jurist 
had concurred in it, many 
blacks found it hard to dis- 
cern its potentially damaging 
impact on their political aspi- 
rations. “Black people here 
learned a lesson from this,” 
says Presley. ‘Just because 
he’s black does not necessar- 
ily mean that he’s positive.” 


Despite the frustrations 
of their first generation in 
politics, blacks are far from 
giving up on the vote. For 
many, the past 30 years have 
been but a painful first step in 
learning how to move the le- 
vers of power. This year 
there have been signs of a 
new sophistication among 
African-American voters, in- 
cluding a willingness to de- 
feat black incumbents, like 
Chicago Congressman Sav- 
age, who sought to deflect 


| questions about his ineffectiveness and 


high rate of absenteeism by attacking 
“Jewish” campaign contributions to his 
opponent, Mel Reynolds. 

Some experts, like Harvard political 
scientist Martin Kilson, hail the rise of a 
new breed of “transethnic” black politi- 
cians such as Virginia Governor Doug- 
las Wilder and Seattle mayor Norman 
Rice. Unlike most black politicians, who 
come to power representing mostly 
black constituencies, these candidates 
have won elections in predominantly 
white jurisdictions by forging biracial 
coalitions. Their victories suggest that 
many white voters are willing to judge 
black politicians by their performance 
in office rather than by their race. 
Blacks will expand the limits of their 
political power once more of them begin 
to do the same. B 














The Political Interest / Michael Kramer 


What Can 
Be Done? 


FOR 14 MINUTES FROM THE OVAL OFFICE LAST FRIDAY 
the echo was familiar. It was George Bush at his Inau- 
gural. There were kind words, gentle words and tough 
words—all appropriate, all profound in their simplicity. 
It was good, plain talk from the heart. Nothing flashy; 
none of the “Message: I care’ nonsense the President 
pushed on New Hampshire voters last winter when it 
was /is survival and his future that were at stake. 

The nation needed to hear its leader condemn the 
mindless rioting—and it was good to learn that a feder- 
al grand jury is investigating the violation of King’s civ- 
il rights. It was good, too, to hear the President again 
share with the country his frustration and anger with 
the Simi Valley verdict. Nevertheless, there was little 
that telegraphed a true understanding of the connec- 
tion between what the President de- 
plores and what he still, for the most 
part, ignores. 

“After peace is restored,’ Bush 
said, “we must then turn again to the 
underlying causes of such tragic 
events.” Given the G.o.p.’s ideology and 
its sources of political support, it is un- 
realistic to expect the President to di- 
rect a mass transfer of resources to- 
ward the economic inequality that 
plagues America’s minorities. But 
there is a good deal else that can be 
done, and Bush should begin listening 
to Housing and Urban Development 
Secretary Jack Kemp, the only Admin- 
istration player who has thought seriously about urban 
problems. Kemp's proposals to turn over public-hous- 
ing units to tenants and his incentive schemes to tempt 
business and industry into the inner cities have got no- 
where with Bush. They should now. 

Straight talk—the place where we all must start— 
demands that the President move far beyond last 
week's speech to articulate what everyone knows: in a 
country that each day reveals itself as two nations, 
where almost everyone sees race first and the individ- 
ual second, where there still exist children of a lesser 
god, the Simi Valley verdict is perfectly explicable—not 
asa fair consideration of the evidence but as an expres- 
sion of fear. The argument that won acquittal played to 
that fear—the defense’s clever evocation of the “thin 
blue line” that “alone” staves off chaos. “The jury's 
message,” says Adam Walinsky, a New York lawyer 
who served as Robert Kennedy's top aide, “is this: 
What are cops for if not to protect you against what you 
watch all day on TV and what you feel each time you 
pass two blacks on a deserted street? White people are 
so terrified of black violence that they will condone 
even what they can plainly see on videotape.” 

As the fear is real, so is the crime that feeds it—and 





it should be said again that blacks are themselves the 
most likely victims of violence. This much, at least, the 
President must acknowledge. It would help, too, if the 
man who sanctioned the infamous Willie Horton ad 
during his 1988 run for the White House would admit 
his complicity in developing the images and code 
words that encourage whites to demonize blacks. 

Beyond admissions and entreaties, a little extra 

funding and a little leadership could significantly en- 
hance the public safety. Here are three actions Bush 
could take immediately: 
» More cops in poor, high-crime neighborhoods: The 
unimpeded looting in Los Angeles is nothing compared 
with the violence that inner-city residents endure dai- 
ly—and that most of us will suffer at some time. The 
Justice Department says that 83% of all Americans will 
be victims of a violent crime at least once in their lives. 
Forty years ago, there were three cops for every violent 
felony. Today there are 3.3 violent felonies for each offi- 
cer. Returning the ratio to its 1950s level should be a 
first priority, and a first step is to break out and pass 
two provisions of the crime bill currently stalled in 
Congress. One would provide about $1 
billion in extra law-enforcement assis- 
tance to local areas. An environment of 
disorder—broken windows, graffiti, 
shoplifting—threatens civility and 
leads to major outrages like robbery 
and murder. Cops on the beat are the 
best defense. More than 300 communi- 
ties have found that returning cops to 
the street is the best way both to police 
petty offenses and to build the trust be- 
tween police and citizens that is the 
best guarantee against abuse. 

Another way to get more—and bet- 
ter-educated—cops is to pass the crime 
bill's police-corps provision, a plan that 
would finance a college education for those who agree 
to serve as cops for four years after graduation. 

A third way to add cops—and deal with another 
pressing problem in the bargain—is to retrain as police 
officers some of the troops being demobilized as the 
Pentagon cuts personnel. 
> Gun control: It’s past time, period. 
> The President should support U.S. Circuit Judge Jon 
Newman’s call for a law that would more easily permit 
the victims of police brutality to recover monetary 
damages. To ensure payment, Newman would have the 
Federal Government bring lawsuits directly against lo- 
cal governments. “A city pays when a garbage collector 
negligently causes a motor-vehicle accident,” says 
Newman. “The city should similarly pay when one of 
its officers commits an act of police brutality.” New- 
man would also eliminate the good-faith defense: “The 
reasonableness of [one’s] belief in the lawfulness of his 
actions should not stand in the way of the city’s obliga- 
tion to pay damages to the victim of his wrongdoing.” 

These are fairly simple steps, but they should ap- 
peal to a President taken with law-and-order cures— 
and they go beyond talk at a time when even good talk, 
alone, will no longer do. = 
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N DEC. 14, INTHE FINALDAYSOF Qn the eve of his After the concert we met Claudio Abbado. 
my tenure as the President of es the U Ss “You know,” Raisa Maximovna said to him, “I've 
the U.S.S.R., I decided to go toa visit to the U. "7 been shaken by this music. It left me with a feel- 
concert. Claudio Abbado was the former Soviet ing of despondency, a feeling that there is no 
conducting Mahler's Fifth Sym- way out.” 
phony in Moscow. That unfor- leader reflects on The conductor strongly objected. “Oh, no!” 
gettable evening was the first how he lost his job he said. “There is a way out!” 
time I'd heard Mahler’s music. and on his He understood the state she was in, so he re- 
For a long time he, just like Wagner, was, as they peated, “Yes, there is a way.” 
say, “not welcome” inourcountry, frustrations with _ Hewas right. Ifyou listen to that overwhelm- 
Great music is an expression of philosophical Boris Yeltsi ing music, you hear the themes of life and death. 
reflection and probing. In that particular sym- oris Yeltsin There is also light, but against the backdrop of 


phony, there are passages, particularly in the 

first movement, when the cellos and the violas play together, that 
shake you to the very core of your being. It’s very powerful and 
moving. 

I had the feeling that Mahler’s music somehow touched our 
situation, about the period of perestroika, with all its passions and 
struggles. 

I had come hoping to relax, but | couldn't. Instead, I had a feel- 
ing of total immersion in the music. For me it was like a revela- 
tion. Raisa Maximovna had the same reaction. 
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darkness, of tragic struggle. In life there is al- 
ways conflict and contradiction, but without those there is no life. 
Mahler was able to capture that aspect of the human condition, 
So was Wagner. What a giant! I have to admit that listening to 
his music doesn’t make one more optimistic or confident. Quite 
the contrary, he adds to one’s doubts. But man remains capable of 
finding a way out of any crisis as long as he is allowed to explore, 
to think and to be creative. 
We used to be hemmed in by the system we had in this country. 
We were repressed intellectually and forced to conform with 
t be published late 


00k to # this year 
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stereotypes. That’s why Wagner was supposed to be the last thing 
we needed. Everything had to be as simple and clear as ABC. 

I knew that system from within. Essentially, the idea [of pere- 
stroika] was to break the backbone of the totalitarian monster. 
The party was intertwined with the kes, the government and oth- 
er organs of state power. Was | afraid of the kes? No, Thad no fear. 
If had been afraid, I would not have been able to do anything. But 
I knew their power! I knew that what I am able to say today, | 
couldn't have said then. I had to beat them at their game. 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn once said that following the middle 
course is the most difficult thing in politics. I can confirm how 
right he was on the basis of my own experience. 
There was once a political cartoon that showed 
me walking a tightrope and carrying two bas- 
kets, one filled with leftists and the other with 
rightists. The leftists are saying, “A little bit 
more to the left!” and the others are shouting, “A 
bit more to the right!” It's a good joke, but more 
important, it accurately reflects the situation | 
found myself in. 


THE PERIOD ROUGHLY BETWEEN NOVEMBER 1990 
and April 1991 [when Gorbachev was maneuver- 
ing under pressure from conservative forces] 
was particularly difficult. There was an escala- 
tion in confrontation. Early in 1991 there were 
rallies and demonstrations in the streets. Troops 
were called out. The threat of dictatorship was 
real. I saw an imminent danger. | proposed that 
the leaders of the republics meet immediately at 
{a government dacha in] Novo-Ogarevo [a village 
outside Moscow]. 

It was the right thing to do, but I now believe 
we should have done it earlier, in the fall of 1990. 
It was then that we should have started looking 
for certain forms of cooperation. We should have 
held some sort of round-table meetings. We should have closed 
ranks with the democratic forces so that we could move more 
rapidly along the path of reform. Had we done so, the question of 
our statehood [i.e., keeping the country together] would have 
been handled better and the cost of change would have been 
lower. 

As it was, we lost time. 

In the summer of 1991, before leaving Moscow for my vaca- 
tion, I began to outline an article in which | would analyze the ex- 
perience of perestroika, After arriving at Foros [in the Crimea], I 
was going through the books I took with me. One of them was ti- 
tled October 1917: The Greatest Event of the Century—or a Social 
Catastrophe? A parallel immediately came to my mind: pere- 
stroika—is it a catastrophe or a great event, a breakthrough for 
the country? 

That was the impulse for the article that I set about to write. 
By Aug. 12, it was finished. So much of it was already in the mind 
that it was only a matter of committing it to paper. 

Then, a week later, came the putsch. The consequences were 
devastating. The plotters had made it impossible to implement 
the Anti-Crisis Program [the Gorbachev government's plan to 
stabilize the country’s finances and gradually introduce market 
mechanisms into the economy]; they made it impossible to con- 
tinue the reform of the Communist Party. And they also made it 
impossible to sign the union treaty [which would have kept the 
country together while granting more power to the individual 
republics]. 

The putsch accelerated the disintegration not just of the state 
but also, more important, of society as a whole. Fully aware of the 
danger that new situation posed to democratic reform, I consid- 
ered the resumption of work on the union treaty as my highest 
priority. That goal determined all my actions. 

On Nov. 14, the State Council [composed of leaders of the for- 
mer Soviet republics] met in Novo-Ogarevo. It was a difficult but 
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fruitful day. The spirited debate focused on the central question: 
Shall we have a union state or a union of states? It might seem 
that it was a purely linguistic argument, but behind it was the all- 
important question of whether we should preserve one country 
or divide into several countries with all the resulting implications 
for the issues of citizenship, the economy, science, armed forces, 
foreign policy and so on. For four hours we talked about this uni- 
verse of nations living in a vast country. The position of Russia, 
enunciated by Boris Yeltsin, was that there would still be a union. 
At the end, we all concluded that the best outcome would be a 
confederative union state. 

Discussion of the union treaty in the parlia- 
ment was broken off in an atmosphere heavy 
with emotions verging on panic, fueled in partic- 
ular by the press in the wake of the Ukrainian 
referendum. Despite the famous statement Yel- 
tsin had made in Novo-Ogarevo—“The union 
will exist!” —the Russian leadership reversed its 
position, claiming that Russia had never agreed 
toa union without Ukraine. But that was just a 
pretext. 

The first days of December were overshad- 
owed by anxiety. On Dec. 1, the people of 
Ukraine voted overwhelmingly in a referendum 
to support their parliament's declaration of in- 
dependence from Moscow. On Dec. 3, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, called me. We 
are friends, and as always, our talk was ex- 
tremely candid. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “what is actually hap- 
pening in your country?” In particular, he was 
interested in my assessment of the situation in 
Ukraine. 

I told him that the referendum was being in- 
terpreted there as a vote for secession from the 
union. Independence and sovereignty were be- 
ing automatically equated with secession. But that was not so. 
Other republics were also sovereign and independent, but that by 
no means put them outside the union. Earlier that same day I had 
spoken with [Leonid] Kravchuk [the President of Ukraine], and 
he had assured me that cooperation was still possible. But during 
his election campaign, he had found himself in the tight embrace 
of forces that wanted to provoke complete secession from the 
union. Would he be able to extricate himself? If an attempt was 
made to break Ukraine away from the union, we could be faced 
with very dangerous developments there. The separatist forces 
must not be allowed to use the independence of Ukraine for 
secession. 


I WAS SURE THAT SOCIETY WOULD SUPPORT ME, SINCE COMMON 
sense suggested that it would be wrong to divide up the country. 
If the U.S.S.R. were to split up, we'd have to divide our armed 
forces. Ours was a unique defense space, with strategic forces 
and early-warning systems that monitored the global military sit- 
uation. There was nothing like it anywhere in the world except in 
America. Were we really going to rip it apart? 

If something like that happened, the [Soviet] military would 
watch what the politicians are doing and say, “Damn it, this 
country is in the wrong hands! It’s just unbelievable what we've 
come to!” 

All we had to do was look at the situation in Yugoslavia to see 
where we might be heading. We might get into such a mess that 
several generations would have to live with the consequences. 

Shortly after the Ukrainian referendum, | had a conversation 
with Yeltsin setting forth the arguments in favor of preserving 
the union. I found, however, that Yeltsin was not inclined to dis- 
cuss the substance of this matter. In fact, he really had nothing 
much to say. He just kept asking me the same question: “Now, 
what about Ukraine? Can you guarantee that it will join the 
treaty?” 
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I bore down on Yeltsin hard, saying that Ukraine could still be 
drawn into the negotiating process; but in order for that to hap- 
pen, Russia must first sign the treaty; only then would Ukraine 
follow suit. 

During that period I had contact with Yeltsin almost every 
day, either on the phone or in my office. We talked about many 
things, but the most impor- 
tant was still the question of 
preserving the union. When 
I asked him why the [Rus- 
sian parliament] had post- 
poned the debate on the 
draft of the union treaty, he 
said something to the effect 
that the deputies wouldn't 
support it. But as I pointed 
out, his experts and mine 
were working together in 
an atmosphere of general 
agreement, so how did he 
know that the Russian dep- 
uties would oppose the 
treaty? 

I realized that the Rus- 
sian President was dissem- 
bling and that the seces- 
sionist position taken by the 
Ukrainian leadership was actually a godsend for him, because it 
played into his hand as he stalled over the union treaty. He clearly 
had his own plan in mind. 

When Yeltsin was about to go to Mensk [on Dec. 7, to meet 
with Kravchuk and Stanislav Shushkevich, the leader of 
Belarus], | asked him bluntly what he was going to propose there. 
He mentioned the possibility that a union of Slavic republics 
might come up. 

I told him that was unacceptable. 

On Sunday, Dec. 9, | had a call from Shushkevich. 

“We've reached an agreement,” he said, “and I want to read it 
to you.” 

l asked him what agreement he was talking about. 

“Well,” he said, “you know—it’s already been 
gaining [international] support. We've had a 
conversation with [President George] Bush.” 

I stopped him right there: “You've been 
speaking with the President of the United States 
of America, and the President of this country 
knows nothing about it? Shame on you!” 

I was flabbergasted. While Shushkevich was 
telling me what had happened, Boris Nikolaye- 
vich [Yeltsin] was on the phone with Bush! 

I asked to speak with Yeltsin. When he called 
on me after his return from Mensk, the conver- 
sation was tense. 

“You've been off meeting in the woods and 
shutting down the Soviet Union. Some people in 
this country even have interpreted it as a kind of 
political coup, carried out behind the back of the 
supreme soviets of the republics. The President 
of the United States learned about all of it before 
the President of the U.S.S.R.!" 

The action taken in Mensk faced the Central 
Asian republics with a fait accompli. Frankly, it 
was an insult to their sovereignty and national dignity. As to 
Ukraine, or more precisely its politicians, everything was clear. 
Their behavior was in keeping with their objective of ruining the 
union. 

Later I had a talk with Yeltsin and asked him if the indepen- 
dent states were to have their own armies. He said, “Yes, but ex- 
cluding the strategic forces.” 

“That means Ukraine will have an army of 470,000 men, 
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right? That's 100,000 men more than the army of the united 
Germany!” 

Despite my profound conviction that Yeltsin, Kravchuk and 
the others had made a huge mistake, | still had to accept the Com- 
monwealth as a new reality and do what I could to promote the 
process and keep it as much as possible within a legitimate 
framework. 

The international community was still sympathetic to the 
idea of preserving the union, but the leaders of the West regarded 
the Belovezhskaya Pushcha initiative and the principle of com- 
monwealth as reason for hope—as a step in the direction of pre- 
serving our community of nations. 

On Dec. 13, in a phone conversation with President Bush, I 
shared with him my assessments of the situation. 


““THE MENSK AGREEMENT IS JUST A SKETCH,” I SAID, “AN IMPRO- 
visation. It leaves many questions unanswered. Further discus- 
sion of the draft union treaty in the parliaments has been made 
virtually impossible. The agreements between me and the lead- 
ers of the republics have been thrown out the window, The meet- 
ing produced a rather facile statement that the union no longer 
exists. But then that means there are no laws regulating public 
order, defense, frontiers, international obligations, and so on.” 

The next day [French President] Francois Mitterrand called, 
and later | talked with Kohl, [British Prime Minister John] Major 
and other leaders. They did not hide their concern over the esca- 
lating process of disintegration in our country. They were wor- 
ried not only about nuclear security but also about political and 
economic implications that posed a threat of instability in Europe 
and throughout the whole world. 

[In mid-December] Bush sent James Baker to the Soviet 
Union. I told the Secretary of State what I'd already said to the 
President—that the Mensk agreement was far too vague to be the 
basis for the orderly transformation of our country. I added that I 
did not want to go into the causes of everything that had hap- 
pened. That was our problem and our responsibility: “There may 
have been miscalculations and even serious mistakes on my part 
too, but that’s not the point now. I see a role for myself in using 
the political means available to me to prevent even greater disin- 
tegration in the process of creating the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States. Time is running out, and we 
have to act quickly. 

“T want the leaders of the republics to suc- 
ceed, although I don’t believe that they can. Still, 
I want them to, because if they don’t, all that we 
have accomplished will be in jeopardy. So will 
the future itself.” 

Baker stressed that the U.S. Administration 
was doing everything possible not to let itself be 
drawn into our internal affairs. He said that the 
U.S. was interested in an orderly process of 
transformation. 

“We share your view that the Mensk agree- 
ment is just a shell,” Baker continued. He had 
already met with Yeltsin, and Baker said he 
doubted that the Commonwealth could form a 
common defense structure. “From my talks 
here,” he said, “I can’t see how there can be 
common defense if there are 10 separate foreign 
policies. Who will give orders to the commander 
in chief of the joint armed forces?” 

“You're right, Jim,” | replied. “I anticipated 
this. My prophecies are beginning to come true very quickly. I've 
already had to intervene. I've spoken with Kravchuk and Yeltsin 
several times. Kravchuk has declared himself the commander in 
chief [of Soviet armed forces in Ukraine]. I can’t help being wor- 
ried. Russia may decide to put its foot down and say it’s sick and 
tired of this whole mess. What then? If the republics do not come 
to terms, disintegration could escalate, and the result could be 
dictatorship. The people are in such desperate straits that they 
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might even support a dictatorship. That’s why I want the agree- 
ment on the Commonwealth to succeed.” 

Asked by Baker what the Americans should do in that situa- 
tion, I felt it necessary to say that the most important thing for the 
Commonwealth was additional food aid. There was a real danger 
that the situation could get critical and simply explode, sweeping 
away all governments. “The $5 billion to $10 billion we need to 
achieve the convertibility of the ruble is peanuts compared with 
the price we'd all have to pay if everything were to blow up.” 


ON DEC. 19, 1 RECEIVED A CALL FROM KOHL. BRING 
me up to date, he said, what is happening? 
“What will your place be in the future Common- 
wealth?” he asked. He sounded concerned, even 
worried, which was quite out of character. 

I reiterated my conviction that it was a major 
political mistake of strategic significance to dis- 
member our state. 

Two days later [after 11 republics agreed to 
join the Commonwealth, sealing the U.S.S.R.’s 
fate—and Gorbachev's], I talked to Francois Mit- 
terrand. From his very first words, which were 
warm and friendly as always, I sensed that he 
understood what had happened. | informed him 
that within the next few days I was going to 
make public my decision to leave the office of the President. 

On Dec. 23, at 6 p.m., during a conversation with Yeltsin, I re- 
ceived a call from Major. We had developed very good relations, 
close on a human level and marked by trust and mutual under- 
standing on a political level. 

“We are thinking of you,” he said. 

“Yes,” I replied, “even if I take the most optimistic view of 
things, developments in our country can only be described as dif- 
ficult. Here’s what I’m thinking: even without the union, we must 
not let everything that is happening in the country now cause 
even greater losses for us here and for you. The important thing 
now is that whatever happens next happens within the frame- 
work of a political process, constitutional norms and concord. 
For the time being, I see no danger that we'll go the way of Yugo- 
slavia. For me, that’s what counts most. I hope it's the same for 
you, John. In the end, life 
will take care of the rest; ev- 
erything will fall into place. 

“Since noon, already for 
six hours in a row, I've been 
talking with Yeltsin. We 
recognize our shared re- 
sponsibility to the country 
and the world to ensure 
that everything started over 
the past years be continued. 
Despite the differences of 
approach, I will try to help 
the Commonwealth sur- 
vive. 1 want to help Yeltsin. 
It’s not going to be easy for 
him. I’ve told him that as 
long as the democratic 
changes and reforms con- 
tinue, I'll support him and 
defend him from attacks.” 

Toward the end of our conversation, I said to Major, “I have 
one request: help the Commonwealth, and above all Russia.” 
Then, in conclusion: “Thank you for your friendship. From me 
and Raisa Maximovna, our most cordial and warm greetings to 
Norma.” 

On Dec. 25, I talked with President Bush. | informed him that 
in about two hours I would make my final statement [resigning 
the presidency]. | shared with him my thoughts about the cur- 
rent situation: 
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“There is no question, George, that the states of the Common- 
wealth must be recognized. However, I would request that you 
bear in mind the following: it’s very important for Europe and the 
world to avoid an escalation of contradictions within the Com- 
monwealth. That's why it’s so important to support the Common- 
wealth as an interstate entity, not just its individual members. 
We must promote cooperation rather than disintegration and de- 
structive processes. This is our common responsibility. I empha- 
size this point. 

“The second point is the need to support 
Russia, which will bear the brunt of the burden 
of reforms. 

“T have a decree on my desk. Since I'm ter- 
minating my responsibilities as commander in 
chief, | am transferring the right to use nuclear 
arms to the President of the Russian Federa- 
tion. I attach great importance to the fact that 
this aspect is under effective control. The de- 
cree will come into effect immediately after my 
final statement. You may therefore feel at ease 
as you celebrate Christmas and sleep quietly 
tonight. 

“For my part, I’m not running away to hide 
in the ¢aiga [forest]. I will remain active in poli- 
tics and in public affairs. I want to help the pro- 
cesses under way in this country and promote new thinking in 
world politics.” 

Here’s what George Bush said in reply: 

“Td like to assure you that we will stay involved in your af- 
fairs. We will do our best to help, particularly the Russian repub- 
lic, given the problems that it is now facing and that could get 
critical in winter.” 

He concluded by saying, “I hope our paths will soon cross. We 
will be glad to welcome you, once things settle down, perhaps 
here in Camp David . . . And so, on this special day of the year, at 
this historic crossroads, | salute you and thank you for all that 
you have done for the world. And thank you for your friendship.” 

“Thank you, George,” I said, “and goodbye.” 


RIGHT AFTER MY [FAREWELL] ADDRESS [TO THE NATION] AND A 
brief press conference, there was a ceremony for the transfer of 
the so-called nuclear button. Boris Yeltsin refused to attend this 
act of momentous significance for the state and the world, even 
though he and I had agreed in advance on the format of the event. 
I was told that the President of Russia was displeased with my ad- 
dress, that he was angry and refused to show up at the agreed 
place. He saw fit to propose meeting instead on “neutral ground.” 

Marshal [Yevgeni] Shaposhnikov [the chief of staff of the 
Commonwealth armed forces] arrived, along with the officers 
who provided technical support for the nuclear command 
system. 

There was no other ceremony to bid farewell to the President 
of the U.S.S.R., as is the custom in civilized countries. Of the 
Presidents of the sovereign states—the former republics of the 
U.S.S.R.—with whom in most cases I had been linked by many 
years of close and friendly relations, not one came to Moscow dur- 
ing those days or even called me. 

Do I regret having had to leave the post of President? From 
the very beginning of my time in office, I began deliberately to del- 
egate power. I do not care about power for its own sake. Now that 
I have a different status, I have far-reaching plans. I have been re- 
ceiving many offers, including those from my foreign friends, but 
the focus of my activities will be here, in Russia. 

[Martin Luther] King was right: power is transitory, and it's 
not the best thing to have. Power as such, as “the supreme value” 
... Well, I wouldn’t have wanted that. I could give it all up. There 
is another mission: to revive this country, this land that contains 
a vast world—long suffering, tormented and demoralized—to 
bring it back to normal life, and to restore to its people a feeling of 
human dignity. a 
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Reading Between the Lines 


In describing his downfall, Gorbachev candidly admits his shock 
(and even a few mistakes) but glosses over painful truths 


ByJOHNKOHAN MOSCOW 





IKHAIL GORBACHEV IS NOT THE KIND OF 
statesman who could ever quietly fade 
away into history. The collapse of the 
U.S.S.R. may have left the former Soviet 
President without a job or a country, but 
he has continued to speak his mind with 
the same confident authority he had in 
the past, and he travels abroad now with 

the honor and respect due a ruling leader. Gorbachev has 
done nothing to disabuse admirers of the impression that his 
political career is far from over. During a visit this month to 
Tokyo, he speculated about a possible comeback, drawing an 
analogy to French President Charles de Gaulle, who resigned 
in 1946 out of impatience with party political maneuvering, to 
return in 1958 at the age of 68. “I am only 61,” quipped Gorba- 
chev. “That means there is a chance.” 

Given Gorbachev's hectic “retirement” 
schedule, it is amazing that he found the time 
and tranquillity to write about his fall from 
power. But historians should beware of politi- 
cians who publish their memoirs too soon. 
Gorbachev's fascinating narrative makes no 
pretense of offering a scrupulously detailed 
or unbiased account of the events last year 
that transformed the modern world. There 
are no revelations here about what went on 
behind closed Kremlin doors. These are the 
passionate jottings of a man who is willing to 
acknowledge his mistakes but remains un- 
reconciled to present-day realities. Gorba- 
chev continues to believe the old Soviet re- 
publics would be better off in a new union; 
history, it appears, cheated him of this goal. 

Gorbachev is selective in reviewing the 
recent past. He remains silent about one of 
the most puzzling episodes of his final year 
in office: why he abruptly abandoned radical 
economic reforms in the fall of 1990 and made common cause 
with hard-liners in the military and kes. Some would argue 
that this was the pivotal moment in the decline and fall of the 
Soviet Empire. Gorbachev describes this period with remark- 
able understatement as “particularly difficult.” He will only 
admit that he should have “seized the moment” and invited 
democratic groups to join him in “some sort of round-table 
meetings.” He also sheds no light on the January 1991 crack- 
down in the Baltic republics, which seriously tarnished his 
image abroad as a reformer. He notes in the vaguest terms 
that there was “an escalation in confrontation,” and that “the 
threat of dictatorship was real.” 

Some of Gorbachev's assessments betray wishful thinking 
about what might have been. He blames the August coup at- 
tempt for making any efforts to overhaul the Communist Par- 
ty and introduce a more measured program of market re- 
forms “impossible.” The putsch certainly accelerated the 
breakup of the Soviet state, but it is debatable whether Gorba- 
chev would have achieved either aim had the hard-liners not 
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made their move. By the summer of 1991, Kremlin power was 
already ebbing away to republican leaders like Russia’s Boris 
Yeltsin; the party was clearly headed for a schism. It is also 
doubtful, as Gorbachev suggests, that he might have succeed- 
ed in his second attempt to form a new, looser union in the 
months after the putsch if the Russians had not wavered in 
their support. Gorbachev gives the impression that the over- 
whelming vote for independence in Ukraine might somehow 
have been reversed, and was not an insurmountable obstacle 
to his plan. 

Gorbachev's stormy relations with sometime enemy, 
sometime ally Yeltsin are woven through the narrative like a 
leitmotiv from the Wagnerian music he so much admires. 
When Gorbachev asks the Russian leader why the republican 
parliament will not back a new union-treaty draft, Gorbachev 
thinks that Yeltsin is too evasive in his answer. He criticizes 
the Russian President for “dissembling.”” But Gorbachev can- 
not accuse Yeltsin of keeping him complete- 
ly in the dark about the plot the Russian 
President and leaders from Belarus and 
Ukraine were hatching to bring the Soviet 
Union to an end. Before heading off to the 
fateful December summit in a forest dacha 
near Brest, Yeltsin pointedly warned Gorba- 
chev of “the possibility that a union of Slavic 
republics might come up.” The former Sovi- 
et leader—at his own peril—dismissed the 
idea as “unacceptable.” 

Gorbachev pledged support for the new 
Commonwealth of Independent States in 
telephone conversations with Western 
leaders during his final days in the Krem- 
lin, but his words were always full of fore- 
boding. In fact, Gorbachev casts himself in 
his narrative as a reluctant prophet who 
fears that his premonitions of chaos in the 
old Soviet Union are bound to come true. 
But what if Gorbachev is proved right? 
Does he present a real alternative? His ar- 
guments for what he calls a “confederative union state” 
sound increasingly irrelevant, as the former Soviet republics 
move further apart with growing speed in establishing their 
political and economic independence. The old union has 
shattered into so many splinters now that no one can put it 
together again—not even Gorbachev. 

The former President writes with such personal convic- 
tion that he almost persuades the reader he could do the job. 
Gorbachev was always too demonstrative and emotional a pol- 
itician to be easily packaged in television sound bites or the 
conventional memoir form. His wounded pride is never far be- 
low the surface—for example, when he recounts how Yeltsin 
refused to take part in a ceremony turning over the “nuclear 
button” and would not let him leave office with some shred of 
personal dignity. But this is not the testament of a defeated 
man. Whatever his personal setbacks, Gorbachev remains an 
optimist. Reflecting on his past ties with the ken, he writes, “I 
knew that what I am able to say today, | couldn't have said 
then. I had to beat them at their game.” And he did. a 
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THE BALKANS 


WHY DO THEY KEEP 





By JILL SMOLOWE 





PROCLAIM THE FEDERAL RE- 
public of Yugoslavia,” in- 
toned Bogdana Levakoy, lead- 
er of the parliament in 
Belgrade, as a new flag was 
hoisted minus the red star of the old com- 
munist Yugoslavia. The star was not all 
that was gone: this Yugoslavia consists of 
just two republics, Serbia and Montene- 
gro, with less than half the territory and 
less than half the 23.9 million people that 
constituted the nation of six republics a 
year ago. Only a handful of other countries 
sent representatives to honor the launch 
of the self-proclaimed new Yugoslavia. 

Even as the old Yugoslavia is cut apart, 
blood continues to flow. For 10 months 
now, this has been no tranquil subdivision 
but a vicious battle among ethnic and reli- 
gious groups in which principles of self- 
determination conflict with respect for 
territorial integrity. And as the relentless 
loss of lives and the destruction of old and 
lovely cities continue, the U.S. and its Eu- 
ropean allies wonder who is to blame and 
what it will take to stop the killing. 

The ill-attended ceremony in Belgrade 
symbolized the diplomatic isolation that 
the U.S. and other powers are trying to im- 
pose on Serbia. Their intent is to force the 
fiercely nationalistic leader, Slobodan Milo- 
sevic, to stop what looks to most of the 
world like aggression against the break- 
away republics of the old federation. But 
moral suasion, coupled with the explicit 
threat of economic sanctions, has as yet 
achieved nothing. Instead, the warfare 
among Serbs, Croats, Slo- 
venes and Slavic Muslims 
has given the world a les- 
son in the true—and terri- 
ble—meaning of the often 
loosely used term Balkan- 
ization. If the proprietors 
of the new world order re- 
gard this as a test case of 
their ability to defuse eth- 
nic warfare anywhere, 
they have so far resound- 
ingly failed. 

Any hopes that the 
proclamation of a shrunk- 
en Yugoslavia might prove 
a key to peace died within 
days. In the name of pro- 
tecting the Serb minority 
in Bosnia, predominantly 
Serb army troops and lo- 
cal militia poured artillery 
shells into towns and 
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There is no easy independence for republics where Serb 
minorities are widely dispersed. Belgrade seems 
determined to annex any territory populated by Serbs. 


fought pitched battles with Croats and 
Slavic Muslims in the capital, Sarajevo. The 
recent fighting in Bosnia has added at least 
300 deaths to the 10,000 killed—the bulk of 
them in Croatia—since Croatia and Slove- 
nia declared their independence last 
spring. The federal army has withdrawn 
from Slovenia, and in Croatia the presence 
of a U.N. peacekeeping force has helped re- 
inforce the sense of a shaky peace. But 
fighting still flares occasionally, and politi- 
cal talks have failed to produce even a glim- 
mer of a lasting peace. Throughout the for- 
mer republics, the warfare has driven a 
million refugees from their homes, includ- 
ing 400,000 Bosnians who have fled in the 
past month. 

Most Western observers put primary 
blame for the desperate situation on Milo- 
sevic and his Serb followers. By this read- 
ing, their incessant attempts to dominate 
the other ethnic groups in Yugoslavia 
caused every erstwhile republic but tiny 
Montenegro to secede. Then Milosevic 
sought to salvage a kind of Greater Serbia 
from the wreckage by encouraging Serb- 
populated regions of the breakaway re- 


| publics to resist secession—and providing 


the crude military means to do so. Around 
U.N. headquarters in New York City, some 
diplomats are reminded of the way Hitler 
used the supposed need to protect German 
minorities in Czechoslovakia as an excuse 
to subjugate those countries. 

Lord Carrington, the European Com- 
munity’s designated mediator, is not 
alone, however, when he insists that Milo- 
sevic bears most, but by no means all, of 
the blame. The Serb leader may have sum- 
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moned the nationalist genie, but it was a 
spirit just waiting to be uncorked from its 
tightly capped bottle. Throughout a 74- 
year existence, Yugoslavia has been a 
powder keg of ethnic, national and reli- 
gious hatreds that go back for centuries. 
The country that is now vanishing was an 
artificial creation of conflicting cultures, 
patched together in the wake of two world 
wars. Orthodox Serbs, Catholic Croats and 
Muslim Slavs were held in check only by 
strongman Josip Broz Tito’s centralized 
communist system. By the time of his 
death in 1980, the country was already un- 
raveling. Political power had decentral- 
ized, the relatively prosperous economy 
was faltering, and old tensions began to 
rise. The richer republics of the north- 
west, Slovenia and Croatia, felt their de- 
velopment was hampered by the poorer 
republics of Montenegro, Macedonia, Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina and Serbia. Serbia was 
hated by the rest for dominating the gov- 
ernment and the army; in turn it saw pre- 
serving unity at all costs as a mission, giv- 
en weight by fears that Serbs in other 
republics were threatened by emerging 
nationalist regimes. 

Slovenia departed first, and the feder- 
al government’s attempt to hold it by 
force was cut short by a feisty military 
defense and the fact that Slovenia had no 
Serb minority to justify Belgrade’s inter- 
ference. That successful bid for freedom 
emboldened Croatia, where Serbs are a 
widely dispersed minority. President 
Franjo Tudjman’s inflammatory and na- 
tionalistic rhetoric also stirred Serb fears 
of a reprise of the genocidal campaign 
against them by Croat fascists during 
World War II. Now Bosnia, largely Mus- 
lim and Croat but with a 1.4 million Serb 
ethnic component, has seceded, and Ser- 
bia sees the pattern repeating. Once 
again Serbs feel themselves victimized by 
an uncaring world. Mihailo Markovic, 
vice president of the Socialist Party of 
Serbia, asks, “How can the world accept 
the reunification of Germany and want to 
disintegrate the unity of Serbs?” 

The answer is that Yugoslavia's disin- 
tegration is internally driven; internation- 
al onlookers are merely going along for the 
ride. Centuries of simmering ethnic ha- 
treds are now so fully aroused that each 
embattled group is convinced that its op- 
ponents—many of whom were friendly 
neighbors up until a few months ago—are 
guilty of unbounded perfidy. In Bosnia, 
where Croats, Serbs and Muslims have 
lived peaceably side by side for decades, 
the Serbs have already forced Muslim 
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Mourning for neighbors: a young boy fights back tears at a funeral for Muslims killed by Serbian forces. 


President Alija Izetbegovic to agree to a 
tripartite division of the newly indepen- 
dent country into ethnic regions. The ab- 
surdity of it all is on display in Bosnia’s 
schools, where children not old enough to 
shave sport Serb, Croat or Muslim badges 
and tattoos. 

What has the West done in response? 
The kindest statement might be that thus 
far, the Western allies have failed to get 
their act together. The E.C., which seems 
best placed to handle the problem, has 
been divided from the start over whether 
to push confederation on the feuding re- 
publics or embrace independence for 
each. Only a determined nudge from Ger- 
many brought such recognition. Peace- 
making efforts, while persistent and well- 
intentioned, have proved largely 
ineffectual as all but one of the 15 Commu- 
nity-orchestrated cease-fires have come 
and gone over the past six months 

The U.N. has taken a hand with its de 


ployment of peacekeeping troops to Cro- 
atia—8,000 of the authorized 14,000 are al- 
ready in place. But now hand-wringing 
has begun over whether, given the human 
and financial costs, to put such a force in 
Bosnia. Some observers caution that Cro- 
atia is a poor example: however unintend- 
ed, the presence of the Blue Helmets in 
that country has served to safeguard Ser- 
bian conquests 

The Western allies’ failure to concur on 
a policy is partly a refraction of concerns 
that they might only inflame or, worse, get 
bogged down in Yugoslavia’s mess. Diplo- 
matic isolation and economic sanctions 
against Serbia have not yet been pursued 
with any because no one 
knows if such hardball tactics will scare 
Milosevic—or merely strengthen his terri- 
torial ambitions. At the moment, there is 
widespread agreement that recognition of 
the new Yugoslavia is undesirable until 
Serbia removes its army from Bosnia. It isa 
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Exhaustion may be the only 
way to stop the hatreds that 
have rent the old Yugoslavia 





tactic that might have some effect: without 
recognition, Yugoslavia stands to lose its 
U.N. seat, as well as its membership in the 
imr and other international bodies. 

The West can prod, but only the leaders 
of former Yugoslavia can decide on a 
course. For now,they seem bent on further 
anarchy. “Too many people, too often and 
too fast, are prepared to resort to the use of 
the gun and the bayonet,” says Lawrence 
Eagleburger, U.S. Deputy Secretary of 
State. As Lebanon demonstrated through 
16 years of misery and chaos, no outside 
force can impose peace on a country—or 
leaders—bent on war. Perhaps the West 
can only sit back and wait until the ethnic 
groups feel they have no more blood to give. 
Then, when they come for help, the West 
should be prepared to step in with peace- 
keeping troops, negoUlators and lots of 
encouragement. —Reported by Bonnie Angelo/ 
New York, James L. Graft/Beigrade and William 
Mader/London 
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THE BREAKDOWN OF TRADE TALKS 


Who Pays the Price 


They are known as 

the Uruguay Round of the 
GATT talks, and that alone 
can make eyes glaze 
over. But the current 
stalemate could be costly 
for most Americans, and 
everyone else. 


By J.F.0.MC ALLISTER WASHINGTON 





N A RED TILE VILLA OVERLOOKING 
Lake Geneva, long-suffering diplo- 
mats shuttle in and out of meetings, 
their faces betraying anxiety that 
the most ambitious overhaul of in- 
ternational-trade rules since World War II 
is floundering. In Brussels, European 
Community officials denounce the hard- 
nosed obstinacy of their American coun- 
terparts. In Washington, George Bush 





vague references to “new ideas” that 
might break the logjam between Washing- 
ton and the E.C. In Tokyo, ministers try 
quietly to bridge the gap between Europe 
and the U.S., lest there be any interruption 
of the trade machine upon which Japan's 
now imperiled prosperity depends. 

The six-year-old bargaining session 
known as the Uruguay Round of Garr, the 
107-nation General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, is in trouble. Washington and 
the E.C. are locked in a quarrel over how 
much Europe will be allowed to subsidize 
its farmers and thus give them an advan- 
tage over everyone from American wheat 
growers to Third World farmers trying to 
produce cash crops for foreign markets. 
There are fears that unless something is 
done to break the stalemate, the world will 
slip into commercial darkness and politi- 
cal tension. Warns Ga'rt's director general 
Arthur Dunkel: “There will be major neg- 
ative consequences for social stability and 
even international peace.” 

Perhaps so. But it’s hard for citizens in 


struggles to convey optimism, dropping | the industrialized U.S.—which is relative- 
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ly self-sufficient and historically prone to 
protectionist impulses—to get a grip on 
GATT, let alone get very alarmed about its 
potential failure. Successive rounds of ne- 
gotiations, diligently conducted since 
1947, have pushed down tariffs from 40% 
to 4% in member countries. Still, people 


| find it difficult to connect the statistical 


aggregates of Garr-speak with their lives 
and wallets. 

But open international commerce is as 
vital to American prosperity as it is to any 
other nation’s. Last year the U.S. was the 
world’s largest exporter, selling a record 
$422 billion worth of goods and $145 bil- 
lion in services abroad. Each billion dol- 
lars of exported merchandise generates 


| 20,000 jobs, and fully one-third of the 


country’s economic growth in the past five 
years has flowed from the surge in foreign 
sales, For example, more than $20 billion 
in revenues made by U.S. airplane manu- 
facturers comes from sales abroad, money 
that then finds its way into the cash regis- 
ters of grocery and shoe stores and insur- 
ance agencies in the communities where 
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the workers live. Corn growers bring more 
than $6 billion of cash into the country, 
scientific-instrument makers more than 
$12 billion. Contrary to the protectionist 
shibboleths, imports benefit the country 
as well: from cars to vers, the American 
consumer saves money because of cheap- 
er products shipped from overseas. 

Since the U.S. market is fairly open, a 
Garr accord is expected to spur new ex- 
ports for American firms while adding lit- 
tle in the way of foreign competition that 
U.S. products do not already face. Carla 
Hills, U.S. Trade Representative, esti- 
mates that a successful Uruguay Round 
(so named for the talks’ original venue) 
would generate an additional $5 trillion 
in world output over the next decade, of 
which the American share would be a 
hefty $1.1 trillion. It’s “like writing a 
check,” explains Hills, “to every Ameri- 
can family of four for $17,000, payable 
over 10 years.” 

No one should wait by the mailbox. But 
American industries and individuals do 
stand to gain materially from a successful 
Uruguay Round. The pact, as it stands, 
contemplates a one-third drop in average 
tariffs and safeguards against hidden ex- 
port subsidies. It would also provide a 
stronger forum for settling trade disputes 
amicably than unilateral reprisals, such as 
the $1 billion in new tariffs on European 
goods that the U.S. threatened last week 
in retaliation for E.C. subsidies on oilseeds 
like soybeans. 

The Uruguay Round is especially in- 
teresting to American business because it 
tackles whole new areas of commerce, 
perhaps one-third of the world economy, 
previously left outside Garr controls: ser- 
vices like banking, insurance and telecom- 
munications; intellectual property such as 
patents, software and video recordings; 
and agriculture. These are all areas where 
U.S. firms could strenuously compete 
if foreign governments treated them 
no worse than homegrown firms. For 
example: 
> Arthur Andersen, the accounting giant, 
cannot penetrate the carefully designed 
thicket of regulations that keeps its audi- 
tors from practicing in Turkey. 

»U.S. banks are denied access to auto- 
mated-teller networks in some Asian 
countries. 

>IBM estimates that software duplica- 
tion, especially in countries with weak 
antipiracy laws, causes the company to 
lose more than $1 billion in sales each 
year. 

>The foreign equivalent of “Buy Ameri- 
can” laws have barred General Electric 
from selling a single steam turbine to gen- 
erate electricity in Europe since 1947. 

But getting from here to Garr will re- 
quire a slog through the farmyards of the 
world. “The key to the whole Garr equa- 
tion is agriculture,” says a senior U.S. offi- 
cial. “For the Latin Americans and the 
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Asians to make commitments in services 
and intellectual property, they have to get 
access to agricultural markets.” 

Precisely the problem, say farmers in 
Europe. They like the quotas and tariffs 
provided by their governments to bolster 
their incomes. And they fear the monetary 
loss the Uruguay Round would bring 
about in order to give foreign products a 
fair shake. The E.C. doled out $45 billion in 
subsidies last year, $4,100 a farmer, even 
though farming generated a tiny 3.5% of 
European output. Despite seeking their 
own, albeit smaller, subsidies from Wash- 
ington, American farmers resent the 
E.C.’s largesse and threaten to fight any 
Gatr treaty that fails to curb it. But the 
E.C. has dug in. 

Washington, despite its free-market 
rhetoric, spends about $8 billion a year to 
underwrite American farmers. Trade bar- 
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computers and other 
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of GATT don’t know 
who they are yet. 


riers further boost farm income. Quotas 
keep cheaper foreign sugar, for example, 
out of U.S. supermarkets, which cost 
American consumers $1.9 billion in 1987. 
But these programs would continue al- 
most untouched by the Dunkel proposal, 
which gives credit for existing U.S. efforts 
to scale back subsidies. 

While Americans may sneer at the far 
more expensive addiction of Europe's 
farmers to subsidies and trade barriers, 
some of Uncle Sam’s industries cannot 
live without a stiff fix from Washington. 
U.S. shipyards enjoy the protection of a 
50% tax imposed on nonemergency re- 
pairs of U.S.-owned ships in foreign yards. 
Another boost to maritime interests is a 
law that prohibits foreign-built vessels 
from carrying goods from one American 
port to another. In Geneva, U.S. negotia- 
tors say they want to exempt shipping al- 
together from the new Garr regime. Ex- 
tensive textile quotas, which the Uruguay 
Round proposes to bring under Garr for 
the first time, raise the bills of every 
American family almost $500 a year, ac- 
cording to a 1987 study. But the beneficia- 
ries of such protection—politically well 
organized textile manufacturers and 
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unions—can exert political leverage, while 
those who pay for it are widely dispersed. 

“The people who will gain jobs in com- 
puters and services because of Garr don’t 
know who they are yet,” says a congres- 
sional aide. “The people who will lose 
their jobs in textiles know damn well who 
they are.” The Bush Administration wel- 
comes the Uruguay Round precisely be- 
cause it will strengthen Washington's 
hand in just saying no to inefficient firms 
looking for a bailout. “This is a form of de- 
regulation at home,” observes a senior 
official. 

If such pocketbook arguments for lib- 
eralized trade aren’t convincing enough, 
there are some compelling political ones. 
The countries in Latin America, Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union now 
groping toward economic liberalism covet 
Gatr membership as a way to reinforce 
market-oriented reforms and to win for- 
eign investment. It would be unfortunate 
for Garr to wither and die just as these 
countries are joining up. 

Moreover, many experts predict that a 
collapse of the Uruguay Round would 
shove the world economy into a protec- 
tionist spiral, leading to serious political 
frictions between the U.S. and its major 
trading partners reminiscent of the Great 
Depression. “With the collapse of com- 
munism,” says a White House official, 
“we're finding that our relations with 
countries around the world are focused 
more on economics and that the irritation 
points are economic too.” If these irrita- 
tions accumulate, huge regional trading 
blocs under construction in Europe and 
the Americas could be joined by one in 
Asia, all of them bristling with trade 
barriers. 

Other analysts doubt that the after- 
shocks of a Garr failure would be so cata- 
clysmic, and they point out that Garr rules 
were unable to solve America’s trade prob- 
lems with Japan in the 1980s. Some envi- 
ronmentalists argue that a strong free- 
trade regime will block individual 
countries from banning ecologically sus- 
pect products or subsidizing conservation, 
and they dislike Garr’s relentless quest for 
economic growth. 

What’s next? Washington is promot- 
ing the July 6 summit of the leaders of the 
seven industrialized nations, known as 
the G-7, as the logical deadline for resolv- 
ing its impasse with Europe over farm 
subsidies. “These are very difficult prob- 
lems,” says a senior Administration offi- 
cial, “but at some point everybody has to 
hold hands and jump into the water.”” The 
diplomats in Geneva may find their job 
easier if they recognize that any lengthy 
negotiation reaches a point where the 
best becomes the enemy of the good. But 
they will also be aided by a broader con- 
stituency aware of what it all means for 
them. —With reporting by 
Adam Zagorin/Brussels 





Living Happily Near a 
Nuclear ‘Trash Heap 





Enough nuclear material and other hazardous waste have piled up to keep this incinerator operating every day for nearly six years 


The frogs and trees 

are radioactive, you can’t 
catch the fish or wade 

in the streams, and 

a doctor warns of cancer 
risks, but that doesn’t 
ruffle the people of 

Oak Ridge 


By DICK THOMPSON OAK RIDGE 


R. WILLIAM REID WAS NEW TO 

Oak Ridge, Tenn., and dis- 

turbed by what he was seeing. 

Soon after he joined the staff of 

Methodist Medical Center in 

early 1991, he was treating four patients 

with kidney cancers, an unusually large 

number for one small area, and a cluster 

of other people who appeared to have 

weakened ability to ward off infections. 

Reid suspected that something in the lo- 

cal environment was attacking the resi- 
dents’ immune systems. 

It didn’t take much imagination for 

Reid to figure out possible sources of con- 

tamination. For 49 years, federal installa- 
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tions at Oak Ridge have manufactured the 
innards of nuclear bombs. In the process, 
the plants have produced—and carelessly 
disposed of—mountains of radioactive ma- 
terial and hazardous wastes. Even the 
U.S. government admits the Oak Ridge 
labs have littered the surrounding coun- 
tryside with everything from asbestos and 
mercury to enriched uranium. The story 
is much the same at all the country’s now 
notorious nuclear weapons plants, scat- 
tered from Hanford, Wash., to Los Ala- 
mos, N. Mex., to the Savannah River plant. 
The Department of Energy has launched a 
major clean-up effort, but it might be too 
late to prevent a host of medical problems 
in people who have lived in the shadow of 
the toxic plants for decades. 
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“They are 
worried 
they're going 
to have a 
Bhopal on 
their hands.” 


WHISTLE-BLOWER 
WILLIAM REID 


Could a health disaster be hitting Oak 
Ridge? Reid was determined to find out. 
Last August he called Martin Marietta 
Corp., which took over management of the 
government's nuclear complex from 
Union Carbide in 1984. The doctor wanted 
to report his concerns and ask what chem- 
icals he should test for in his patients. If 
Reid thought that Martin Marietta and his 
employers at Methodist Medical Center 
would appreciate his initiative, he was 
wrong. Three weeks later, the hospital be- 
gan a disciplinary process aimed at fore- 
ing him off the staff. The doctor suspects 
that the hospital and Martin Marietta were 
trying to thwart his investigation. Says 
Reid: “They are worried they're going to 
have a Bhopal on their hands.” The hospi- 
tal denies there is any connection between 
the disciplinary action and Reid's allega- 
tions about health problems. 

When Reid’s dispute with the hospital 
hit the Oak Ridge newspapers this year, 
the public response was strangely muted. 
Residents long ago learned to live with ra- 
dioactivity and risk. This, after all, is one 
of the birthplaces of the Bomb, a town 
whose very existence was a by-product of 
nuclear reactions. The federal complex is 
still the largest employer of the population 
of 30,000. Even the mayor is a physicist, 
and newspapers report levels of back- 
ground radiation each week. But decades 
of studies have failed to find any gross 
health problems. Says Oak Ridge physicist 
Chester Richmond: “People here just don’t 
accept the arguments that this material is 
going to give you cancer.” 

Still, Oak Ridge is no ordinary place. 
Earlier this year a visitor to one of the nu- 
clear facilities accidentally turned off the 
main road. When he tried to leave, alarms 
rang, and the government bought his ra- 
dioactive rental car on the spot. In the res- 
ervation surrounding the plants, crea- 
tures ranging from deer to frogs and water 
fleas have all excited Geiger counters. 
Contaminated trees, which take up nucle- 
ar liquids through their roots, have been 
chopped down and buried lest the autumn 
winds spread radioactive leaves. And the 
streams have carried toxic chemicals and 
nuclear products—including strontium, 
tritium and plutonium—for distances of 64 
km (40 miles). Posted along the town’s 
creek are NO FISHING signs and Department 
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of Energy warnings: NO WATER CONTACT. 

No one worried much about environ- 
mental contamination when Oak Ridge 
quietly sprang up as part of the Manhattan 
Project during World War II. By 1944, two 
years after construction started, Oak 
Ridge had become Tennessee's fifth larg- 
est city, and it was all behind a guarded 
fence. At peak production, the “secret 
city” used 20% more power than New 
York City. 

After the products of the Manhattan 
Project exploded over Japan and ended the 
war, the mania for secrecy diminished. 
The fences surrounding the city came 
down, and Oak Ridge started appearing on 
maps. But its work was far from done. 
Once the arms race with the Soviets be- 
gan, Oak Ridgers hunkered down to help 
produce an arsenal of American hydrogen 
bombs. A recently declassified report done 
for the Department of Energy found that 
the weapons factories “operated in an at- 
mosphere of high urgency” that resulted 
in astounding environmental and health 
assaults. 





plants pumped 10.2 million L (2.7 million 
gal.) of concentrated acids and nuclear 
wastes into open-air ponds, called the 
“witches’ cauldron,” from which the 
chemicals would evaporate or leach into a 
nearby stream. Barrels of strange brews 
and experimental gases, some so volatile 
that they would explode on contact with 
oxygen, were sealed and dropped into a 
quarry pool. A neatly stacked collection of 
76,600 barrels and oil drums, filled with 
nuclear sludge and now rusting, is larger 
than the main building at Oak Ridge. Mil- 
lions of cubic meters of toxic material, in- 
cluding pcss and cobalt 60, were dumped 
in trenches and covered with soil. In 1983 
the Department of Energy acknowledged 
that 1.1 million kg (2.4 million lbs.) of mer- 
cury had been lost. It went up the smoke- 


| stacks, drained into the soil and flowed 
| into the stream that runs through town. 
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This waste-drum stockpile is larger than the main building _ 
Between 1951 and °84, the Oak Ridge | 








After that revelation, mercury was found 
at the city’s two high schools and in the 
blood of workers at one of the atomic- 
research sites. An unknown amount of en- 
riched uranium went out smokestacks. 

Given this legacy, one might expect 
Oak Ridgers to be dying prematurely in 
droves. But nothing like that has oc- 
curred. Between 1988 and "90, cancer 
deaths in the county that contains Oak 
Ridge were 142 per 100,000 people—less 
than the 145 per 100,000 recorded for the 
entire state. Research shows that Oak 
Ridge employees are 20% less likely to die 
of cancer than Americans as a whole, 
perhaps because the nuclear workers all 
have health insurance and good medical 
care. 

Local environmental activists, who 
tend to live outside the city of Oak Ridge, 
suspect the results of reassuring studies 
have been skewed. They focus on workers 
and not on other members of the commu- 
nity. The studies look largely, though not 
exclusively, at cancer deaths, rather than 
cases of cancer that haven't yet proved le- 
thal. And the best indi- 
& cation of radiation haz- 
- ards might not be 
= cancer but some other 
= disability, such as neu- 
rological damage, im- 
mune dysfunction or 
= birth defects. The worst 

« flaw seems to be that no 
study has been carried 
out on women. 

The culture of secre- 
cy and concern about 
job security may have 
kept information from 
health investigators. 
Says Robert Keil, presi- 
dent of the Oak Ridge 
Atomic Trades and La- 
bor Councik: “One thing 
that kept people from 
coming forward is that 
they were afraid they might jeopardize 
their security clearance by talking about 
something that was classified.” 

The end of the cold war provides an 
opportunity to get at the truth. At Oak 
Ridge, as at other weapons labs, the 
threat of a nuclear conflict has been re- 
placed by the threat of massive layoffs. 
The big job in town now seems to be 
cleaning up the nuclear trash heap. More 
than $1.5 billion has already been spent 
on detoxifying Oak Ridge, and the end 
isn’t in sight. The government is begin- 
ning an exhaustive medical survey of the 
people who live around Oak Ridge, in- 
cluding the women. The Centers for Dis- 
ease Control has been asked to look into 
Reid's allegations. 

But confident of the outcome, the peo- 
ple of Oak Ridge still sleep soundly. They 
have lived with danger for decades and 
see no reason to start panicking now. 























If it had less lego om, a lesser warranty, 


and cost thousanc 


more, it could be a Cadillac. 





Logic would seem to dictate that when you pay thousands of dollars more for a car, you should 


get a lot more car. Apparently, in the case of the Cadillac Sedan De Ville versus the 
Chrysler Fifth Avenue, logic does not apply. Both cars provide ample room for 
six, air-conditioning, automatic transmission, automatic load leveling, stereo 
sound system, fully reclining seats, all as standard equipment. Both offer safety and 
performance. A driver's air bag is standard on the Chrysler Fifth Avenue, as is a powerful fuel- 
injected, 3.3-liter V-6. Anti-lock brakes are also available. Here, however, is where logic totally 
falls apart. The restyled Chrysler Fifth 
Avenue costs thousands less, yet 
it has more legroom than the 
largest Cadillac And it offers 
a better warranty: bumper-to-bumper 
protection for 5 years or 50,000 miles! And now the added incentive of $1,500 cash back. Defy 
logic. Pay less, get more. Chrysler Fifth Avenue. For information, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


ADVANTAGE: CHRYSLER @ 
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WHAT THIS 
COUNTRY NEEDS IS 


A Good 
$5 Cigar 


By JAMES WILLWERTH LAGUNA NIGUEL 


EHIND CLOSED DOORS AT THE 
sumptuous Ritz-Carlton hotel in 
seaside Laguna Niguel, Calif, a 
string quartet played Bach as 157 
men in black tie—and three elegantly 
dressed women—gathered around a long 
banquet table to indulge in their shared 
passion. Among them were company pres- 
idents, politicians, entertainment celebri- 
ties and Marine Corps generals. The 
champagne, lobster ravioli, rare filet mi- 
gnon and ripe cheeses they savored were 
but pleasant distractions from the eve- 
ning’s true purpose. Se Sealed from the hotel 
lobby and society's opprobrium beyond, 
these “lovers of the leaf’ were happily 
turning the air blue with the smoke from 
their premium cigars. 
A good cigar was an accessory of man- 


Aficionados savor their luxury cigars at the Ritz-Carlton 


ly success for at least a century. Promi- 
nent puffers included Winston Churchill, 
Al Capone, Groucho Marx, Jack Kennedy, 
even Sigmund Freud and Vladimir Lenin. 
Then came the 1964 Surgeon General’s re- 
port on the perils of smoking and a sea 
change in American attitudes toward to- 
bacco that eventually pushed sales into a 
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steady decline. Cigar fans faced not only 
dirty glares but also signs and waiters tell- 
ing them to butt out of public places. 

But premium cigars have somehow re- 
mained aloof and lately have been staging 
a clandestine comeback. High-priced 
brands are selling at twice the levels they 
were 15 years ago. According to the Cigar 
Association of America, annual sales of ci- 
gars costing $1.25 or more have jumped 
from 50 million in 1974 to 100 million. 

Much of this success can be explained 
by the same demographic phenomenon 
that has helped so many other luxury 
products: the emerging 
class of wealthy baby 
boomers who have appar- 
ently concluded that fine 
cigars complement the 


Five Great 
Smokes 





While tobacco was the cash crop of 
choice in many parts of the New World, 
20th century smokers singled out Cuba as 
the prestige producer of quality cigars. 
When the U.S. placed an embargo on Cas- 
tro’s communist economy in 1962, the for- 
bidden Cuban premiums took on mythical 
qualities. For the truly devout, the mythic 


| Cuban cigar has a heavy and rich aromatic 


taste that generally milder and sweeter ci- 
gars from the Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras and Jamaica cannot match. 

Sadly, Cuban cigars fell victim over the 


| years to socialist mismanagement. The is- 


land’s wrapping handicraft 
declined, and its tobacco 
fields produced inferior 
leaf because they were no 
longer properly fertilized 


country house and the DAVIDOFF ANIVERSARIO #1 = or allowed sufficient time 
wine collection. Andaslux- $23.00 to lay fallow. So uneven is 
uries go, even the classiest PARTAGAS RESERVE REGALE the yield that two years 
cigars are a lot more afford- $8.50 ago, Switzerland's Davidoff 
able than, say, anew BMW. MACANUDO VINTAGE company, which profited 
In addition to the boomers $7.00 = handsomely for decades 
is a core group of veteran POR LARRANAGA FABULOSO from Fidel Castro’s crop, 
smokers who simply like ae FRBULOSO pulled up its Cuban stakes. 
the rich experience a good Cigars have a tobacco 
cigar provides them. = “filler,” an internal “bind- 


While the general pub- 
lic and the Surgeon Gener- 
al still hold their nose, savvy marketing 
men have taken note of this trend. Marvin 
Shanken, publisher of the successful Wine 
Spectator, plans to launch a quarterly 
magazine, Cigar Aficionado, and fill it with 
ratings, taste tests and snob appeal. What 
evidence does he have that it will succeed? 
“T'd like to tell you I did serious market re- 
search,” he admits. “But I'm 
a cigar lover. I just decided 
to do it and hoped | could 
find 20,000 guys out there 
like me.” 

Preliminary data suggest 
numbers that are even bet- 
ter. About 38% of upscale ci- 
gar buyers are also million- 
aires. Better than 4 out of 5 
own at least two cars; nearly 
two-thirds collect antiques; 
60% wear a $500-plus watch, 
while 90% traveled abroad in 
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demographics can lure a lot 
of upscale advertisers. 

The cigar’s lineage goes 
all the way back to Christo- 
pher Columbus, whose sail- 
ors took a liking to West In- 
dian tobacco, rolled into 
palm or maize leaf, which 
they then took back home. Spanish nobles 
picked up the habit, and merchants 
spread it to the rest of Europe. By some ac- 
counts, Spain took more wealth out of the 
New World in tobacco than in gold and sil- 
ver. In the American colonies, the cigar 
became a symbol of winner-take-all capi- 
talism and flinty frontier grit. 
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the past year. This type of 





er” and an outside “wrap- 

per.” Low-priced stogies 
are made of chopped tobacco filler, ma- 
chine wrapped with rolled sheets of pul- 
verized leaf, water and natural gums. 
Around 2.3 billion machine-made cigars 
are sold in the United States, down from 9 
billion in 1964, when Americans briefly 
substituted cheap cigars for cigarettes in 
the wake of the Surgeon General's report. 

Premium cigars, unlike machine- 
made cigars, are constructed of whole to- 
bacco leaf compressed by hand into the 
“long” filler, which is held together by 
whole-leaf binders and wrappers. Serious 
smokers debate tobacco blends and cigar 
construction almost as passionately as 
wine lovers worry about tannin content. 
Consolidated Cigar executive vice presi- 
dent Richard L. Dimeola offers some tips 
to the novice: if it draws too easily, it was 
“underfilled,” and the air pockets will 
cause a fast burn and a hot smoke. If possi- 
ble, check the cigarmaker’s “leaf inven- 
tory.” If the company isn’t stocking 
enough tobacco to skip a bad harvest, its 
smokes will be uneven over time. 

Secure as they are among their own 
kind, cigar worshippers must suffer in a 
world increasingly hostile to their habit. 
Even if you're smoking a good cigar, ob- 
serves Dunhill executive Dickson Farring- 
ton, “you can't walk into a store in New 
York off the street or get into a cab. I’ve 
heard about company presidents whose 
wives won't let them smoke at home, so 
they volunteer to walk the dog.” The 
standoff probably suits both sides. Endan- 
gered male traditions continue to endure 
behind closed doors, allowing the rest of 
the world to breathe easier. e 


THEATER 


The Quirky William Finn 


For him, Falsettos fulfills an obsession. For audiences, his musical about 
homosexuality, AIDS and families offers the richest emotions on Broadway. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





BROADWAY MUSICAL ABOUT A 

man who leaves his wife and son 

for another man, then breaks up 

with the male lover, woos him 
back and ultimately watches him die of 
Alps might not sound like most people's 
idea of entertainment. Certainly no other 
current musical opens with a song called 
Four Jews in a Room Bitching, features a 
soft-shoe-dancing psychiatrist lilting 
about how “everyone hates his parents” 
or has two women characters cheerily in- 
troduce themselves as “‘the lesbians from 
next door.” But then, only Falsettos, 
which capped off the Broadway season 
last week to wide critical acclaim, has 
music and lyrics by the quirky, quixotic, 
querulous and unquenchable William 
Finn. Depending on your ears, Finn is ei- 
ther Stephen Sondheim's natural succes- 
sor or merely his canniest imitator. (Both 
are graduates of Williams College, and 
Sondheim, it is said, thinks the resem- 
blance stops there.) 

Like Sondheim, Finn is prone to write 
tinkly, brittle art songs that break off in 
midphrase and to fill them with lyrics so 
clever they reward, and maybe require, 
repeated hearing. Like Sondheim, he is 
witty, wistful and wickedly funny. But 
Finn is readier to satisfy the playgoer's 
yearning for a hummable phrase. In Fa/- 
settos he gives every character a big bal- 
lad, ranging from the tender What More 
Can I Say to the abandoned wife’s show- 
stopper /'m Breaking Down to the aips pa- 
tient’s edgy, sardonic You Gotta Die Some- 
time. In all, the three dozen musical 
numbers add up to the richest emotional 
experience offered by any musical on 
Broadway. 

The path to get there was bumpy. 
Hartford Stage mounted a different-look- 
ing version last fall that Lincoln Center 
pledged to bring to Broadway but then re- 
neged on. With less than three months 
left in the season, Fran and Barry 
Weissler, who have won three Tony 





Awards by mounting star-package reviv- | 


als like 1990's Fiddler on the Roof with To- 
pol, decided to make this no-stars gay sto- 
ry their first new musical. Says Fran, a 
grandmother: “This was a big departure 
for us, our usual investors and our usual 
audiences. Half of the money in the show 


[it cost $950,000 to mount, about a fifth of 





the average musical] is our 
own. But we had to do it— 
we couldn't not do it.” 

For Finn, 40, the Broad- 
way debut of Falsettos is 
the fulfillment of an obses- 
sion. In 1979 he wrote a 
short musical called Jn 
Trousers about Marvin, a 
repressed homosexual who 
hears the mating call of lib- 
eration, ends his marriage 
and, in one memorable if 
unnerving moment of 
stagecraft, sings about the 
exquisite pleasures of oral 
sex with his new boyfriend 
Whizzer. Finn makes no 
bones about the piece’s 
autobiographical flavor: 
“Though his history bears 
no relationship to mine, 
temperamentally Marvin is 
me. He is not easy. He is no 


admire, I think, in the way he wants it all. 
When people say he’s a spoiled brat, I just 
don’t understand.” 

Two years later, Finn advanced Mar- 
vin’s story in March of the Falsettos, which 
begins with Marvin envisioning his old 
and new lives merging into one big, happy 
family and ends with him alone. The nar- 
rative was shaped with director James La- 
pine, who vaulted from that into becoming 
Sondheim's director and librettist on his 
two most recent Broadway musicals, Sun- 
day in the Park with George and Into the 
Woods. But Finn could not seem to capital- 
ize on his new opportunities. 

For nearly 10 years he tried other sto- 
ries. Nothing worked. The one musical he 
finished, Romance in Hard Times—about a 
mystical pregnancy and a Depression 
soup kitchen—ran briefly off-Broadway at 
Joseph Papp's Public Theater. Says Finn: 
“The show wasn’t perfect, but parts were 
brilliant. The score was spectacular.” The 
reviews were so bad that he was relieved 
he had jury duty after it opened: “I figured 
that if I were in the courthouse I wouldn't 
actually commit suicide.” 

Finally Finn turned his attention back 
to Marvin and his world—Whizzer, the 
former wife Trina and son Jason, and 
Trina’s new husband Mendel, who had 
met her when he was Marvin's psychia- 
trist. Plus, of course, the lesbians, a doctor 
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Noncampy composer: witty, wistful, wickedly funny 


joy to live with. But there is something to | treating “frightened bachelors” at the out- 





set of the aips epidemic and a chef who ex- 
periments in nouvelle kosher. Says Finn: 
“T realized that I was obsessed with these 
characters. I still am. I am not interested 
in writing about anyone else. Everything 
that moves and grips me in the theater can 
be told through these people. And they all 
seem to sing quite naturally, which is vital 
for a musical. They are all given to that 
level of emotional excess.” 

By the time Finn resumed, picking up 
their lives two years on, the decade that 
had passed in real life had revealed the 
defining impact of aps. Moreover, it had 
deepened his skills. When Falsettoland 
debuted, it ranked as the first (and still 
the only) great musical of the '90s. Cou- 
pled with March of the Falsettos and mate- 
rial culled from /n Trousers, it hits 
harder. 

Is there more to come in Marvin's 
life? Finn predicts yes—and hopes that 
this time it emerges faster. “I probably 
won't refer to falsettos next time 
though,” he says. “I used the term be- 
cause it is for songs outside the normal 
range of the voice, and these were char- 
acters outside the normal range. There 
hadn’t been musicals or many plays 
dealing with homosexuals in a non- 
campy way. Now, as our notion of fam- 
ilies broadens, these characters are well 
within the range.” ie 
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When smoking doesn’t get an invitation, 


take along Wrigley’s Spearmint gum. That cool, IN G 
clean taste always receives a warm welcome. H E ON: 
When you can’t smoke, enjoy pure F Act! 


pure chewing satisfaction. ¢ Al 
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SHOWER OF STARS: Bergen, center, surrounded by newswomen both real and 
fictional—Mary Alice Williams, Faith Ford, Faith Daniels and Joan Lunden 


Labor and 
Other Pains 


SHOW: MURPHY BROWN 
TIME: MONDAYS, 9 P.M. EDT, CBS 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 iis popular sitcom has 
good things going for it, but wit, style and 
subtlety are not among them. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





HE DOORBELL RINGS, AND ONE BY 

one, an all-star guest list of TV 

celebrities troop into the house: 

Katie Couric, Joan Lunden, Pau- 

la Zahn, Faith Daniels, Mary Alice Wil- 

liams. The scene plays like one of those 

old / Love Lucy episodes, with the Ricar- 

dos in Hollywood. (Look—it’s William 

Holden! And Harpo Marx!) Actually, it is 

the most star-studded baby shower in 

TV history. All these real-life TV news- 

women have come to pay tribute to their 

most famous fictional colleague: Mur- 
phy Brown. 

Ranked No. 3 in the Nielsens, but No. 1 

in the hearts of the upscale “I rarely 

watch network TV” crowd, Murphy 


Brown is about to hit the climax of its four- 
year run. A year ago, Murphy—42, unmar- 
ried star reporter fora TV magazine show 
called / Y/—got pregnant and (after a brief 
flurry of interest in the father’s identity) 
decided to have her baby alone. Now, with 
her due date approaching, the series is 
gearing up for a season-ending double 
whammy: next week's celebrity shower 
and then, on the season finale, the baby’s 
arrival. Get ready for a barrage of promo- 
tional fanfare, a jump in the ratings and 
another round of critical cheers. 

Minus one. 

Let's be fair: Murphy Brown has 
some good things going for it. One of the 
few comedies on TV that stay abreast of 
current events, it has the smarts and the 
moxie to take pokes at everything from 
gossip-mongering tabloids to the Anita 
Hill hearings. Its main character is a 
successful and independent career 
woman who isn’t bitchy, ditsy or man 
crazy—in other words, a feminist role 
model. It features some good '60s music. 

But mostly the show is pretentious 
and annoying. TV sitcoms are rarely 
models of subtlety, but few are acted and 
directed with such in-your-face coarse- 
ness. Candice Bergen, a two-time Emmy 
winner (in years when the Golden Girls 
| were apparently snoozing), has any- 














thing but a light comic touch, Listening 
to her labored, overemphatic line read- 
ings is like watching someone slog 
through a swamp in combat boots. Faith 
Ford, as dippy anchorwoman Corky 
Sherwood-Forrest (a character married 
off just to create a funny name!), shrieks 
her way through scenes as if she were 
trying to be heard above a hurricane. 
Grant Shaud, as frenetic executive pro- 
ducer Miles Silverberg, needs sedation 
more than his character does. 

Created by the wife-husband team of 
Diane English and Joel Shukovsky (who 
have parlayed the show's success into a 
four-series development deal with cps), 
Murphy Brown is cleverly written, but in 
a smug, soulless, metallic way. The 
characters are all Johnny one-notes, the 
satire of TV news obvious and unorigi- 
nal. Pompous anchorman, shallow news 
bimbo, ratings-obsessed station execu- 
tives—once it all might have been dar- 
ing, but such TV navel gazing is now 
painfully commonplace. 

Too often what passes for wit is 
merely the insertion of brand names or 
pop-culture references designed to get a 
rise out of the baby-boomer audience. 
“For a guy who knows all the words to 
In-A-Gadda-Da-Vida, you're starting to 
sound an awful lot like Pat Boone,” says 
Murphy. Or: “I've been carrying this kid 
for longer than Bonanza was on the air.” 
At Phil's, the wateringhole where Wash- 
ington’s movers and shakers supposed- 
ly mingle, the running gags about fam- 
ous patrons (“I keep telling Koppel to 
stop bringing in that garbage’) amount 
to little more than idle name dropping. 

The show's habit of mingling real- 
life references (and occasional guest ap- 
pearances) with its fictional TV news 
crew is carried to a new level in the 
baby-shower episode. The visiting TV 
newswomen do surprisingly well in 
their cameo appearances, delivering 
quips about such things as balancing ca- 
reer and motherhood. (Says Williams: 
“T once asked Garrick Utley if he had to 
make a boom-boom.”) But the encoun- 
ter simply lends a bogus aura of credibil- 
ity to a show that seems phony at its 
soul. And why do all the guests at the 
shower come from the soft-news world 
of morning TV? Apparently, the hard- 
news reporters whom Murphy is really 
modeled after—Diane Sawyer, Lesley 
Stahl—were too busy doing real work. 

Murphy’s single motherhood is be- 
ing hailed as a milestone for prime-time 
TV, but the plot twist smacks of gim- 
mickery. The trouble is that the show 
tries to have it both ways: Murphy, the 
unsentimental career woman, has spent 
most of the season making cynical jokes 
about motherhood (“Oh, right, the un- 
forgettable thrill of passing a bowling 
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ball”). Yet when the baby finally arrives, 
there’s our new mother, misty-eyed, 
crooning (You Make Me Feel Like) A Nat- 
ural Woman to the newborn. For a gal 
who knows the words to /n-A-Gadda- 
Da-Vida, she's starting to sound an aw- 
ful lot like Debby Boone. a 


Evil Begins 
At Home 


TITLE: A SMALL FAMILY BUSINESS 
AUTHOR: ALAN AYCKBOURN 
WHERE: BROADWAY 


THE BOTTOM LINE: A satire of corruption in 
everyday life has lost its edge in crossing 
the Atlantic. 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


NILSCOOD AMID 








ON THE TAKE: Murray confronts Anthony 
Heald as a private eye 
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VERYONE STEALS A LITTLE” 
seems to be the mantra of 
the McCracken clan. Moth- 
er pilfers desk supplies 
from her office. Daughter shoplifts for 
“something to do” and to finance her ad- | 
olescent drug taking. Brother-in-law is 
on the fiddle at work and with the tax of- 
fice. Son-in-law traffics in “surplus” | 
merchandise from the family factory. | 
Even the clan’s stern paterfamilias Jack, 
for all his talk of rectitude, is not above 
bribing a prying private investigator 


with a juicy no-bid security contract. 

All these people see themselves as 
morally normal—and playwright Alan 
Ayckbourn, Britain’s leading comedist, 
plainly thinks they are. Although the 
corruption depicted in A Small Family 
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Business embraces fraud, the Mafia and 
murder, it takes place in bland, beige, 
suburban houses where the residents 
are preoccupied with recipes, hemlines 
and their dogs. And while the accents 
are recognizably British, the décor and, 
by implication, the bad behavior would 
seem right at home in Middle America. 

When the play debuted in London in 
1987, where it was seen as a satire of me- 
first excesses of the Thatcher years, its 
central joke struck this reviewer as pecu- 
liarly English. For centuries Britons por- 
trayed Italy as the epitome of treachery 
and mayhem; in this tale, although the 
McCrackens are enmeshed with five Ital- 
ian gangster brothers (played by the 
same quick-changing actor), the real say- 
agery is British born and bred. London’s 
production, directed by the author, had 
the advantage of Michael Gambon in the 
lead. His Jack McCracken was a true re- 
former, alight with the intensity of a zeal- 
ot, and his pain at being maneuvered into 
compromise upon compromise was al- 
most unbearable to watch. 

The staging that arrived on Broad- 
way last week mutes both of these satir- 
ic elements. The Rivetti brothers, as 
played by Jake Weber, in no way call to 
mind the U.S. style of mafiosi. And in 
the pivotal role of Jack, Brian Murray is 
a tower of Jell-O, reeking of insincerity 
from his entry, peevish rather than 


apocalyptic in uprooting family scandal. | 


Director Lynne Meadow, who vastly im- 


proved on Ayckbourn’s staging of his | 


best play, Woman in Mind, here reduces 
a cry of outrage to an amiable snigger. 
The haunting final image, of the adoles- 


cent daughter frozen in narcotic guilt, | 
| becomes a mere echo of a deeper work 


that is otherwise nowhere to be seen, @ 


Moment 
Of Grace 


TITLE: A MIDNIGHT CLEAR 
WRITER AND DIRECTOR: KEITH GORDON 


THE BOTTOM LINE: A wartime anecdote told 
with compelling modesty and originality. 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





OST IN AN ENVELOPING WHITE- 

ness, two patrols—one Ameri- 

can, one German—stumble 

warily toward each other 

through the snows of the Ardennes for- 

est. It is Christmastime 1944, just be- 
fore the Battle of the Bulge. 

The Yanks are, in their way, a fam- 
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ATTACKED WITH SNOWBALLS: Ethan 
Hawke and Kevin Dillon in Midnight 


ily. They have a deserted chateau for a 
home. They have a designated Father 
(Frank Whaley), a sometime seminar- 
ian whose priestly aspirations have gone 
awry; a designated Mother (Gary Sin- 
ise), a fussbudget teetering on the brink 
of mental breakdown; and a favored son, 
Will Knott (Ethan Hawke), sergeant in 
command as well as the film’s narrator 
and controlling sensibility. 

The Germans are a more ragtag out- 
fit. Their command post is a forest hut, 
and their personnel are either overage 
or underage—the last scrapings of a 
nearly defeated nation’s manpower 
pool. It is they who begin a suit for a sep- 
arate peace. When they get the drop on 
some of the G.Ls, they don’t fire. To test 
their intentions, one of the Americans 
builds a funny snowman-Hitler; the Ger- 
mans respond by attacking their posi- 
tion—with snowballs. Next thing you 
know both sides are singing Christmas 
carols together, exchanging presents 
and trying to work out a way for the Ger- 
mans to surrender honorably. 

One fears the deadly approach of 
pacifist sentimentality, some variation 
on those World War | tales of Yuletide 
fraternization in no-man’s-land. A Mid- 
night Clear, which is based on a William 
Wharton novel, evades that onslaught. 
Loopy Mother sees to that. And even if 
he had not come out of his half-mad no- 
where to violently abort a very sensible 
arrangement, there is, after all, a war 
going on out there somewhere. What 
hope can there possibly be for humane 
gesturing? 

The great virtue of Keith Gordon's 
film is that it does not insist on its own 
metaphorical importance. It remains an 
anecdote, a memory of an odd moment 
of grace wrested from the rush of mega- 
history. Written, directed and acted 
with intelligently focused simplicity, it 
is a movie to seek out and to treasure. @ 





A Reliable 
Bag of Tricks 


SHOW: “WILLIAM M. HARNETT” 

WHERE: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
NEW YORK CITY 

WHAT: 19TH CENTURY STILL LIFES 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Ani overblown look al 
work that exemplifies the delights—and 
limits—of skillful realism. 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


OR SOME DECADES NOW, THE 

eye-fooler William Harnett 

(1848-92) has been one of the 

most popular American 19th 

century painters, Everyone rel- 
ishes the stories about his gee-whiz illu- 
sionistic skills and how they mesmerized 
Americans at the dawn of the photo- 
graphic age a century ago, 
people less drenched in im- 
ages and less blasé about 
them than we. “So real is 
it,’ wrote a Cincinnati 
journalist in 1886 about a 
Harnett called 7he Old Vio- 
lin, that a special guard 
“has been detailed to stand 
beside the picture and sup- 
press any attempts to take 
down the fiddle and the 
bow.” To some, Harnett 
suggested a classical paral- 
lel. He was the American 
Zeuxis, the Greek painter 
(none of whose works sur- 
vive) who was said to be so 
good at trompe loeil that 
birds flew down to peck the 
grapes in one of his still 
lifes, thus proving that he 
could bamboozle not only 
men but Nature herself. 
People loved Harnett’s 
work because they felt he 
was a con man. To be 
fooled and know you are 
being fooled (along with 
others) is a truly democrat- 
ic joy. 

But not even the re- 
sources of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art can 
turn Harnett into one of 
the best American artists 
of his time. This is not for lack of trying. 
The Met's Harnett show, which will trav- 
el to Fort Worth and San Francisco be- 
fore finishing at the National Gallery in 
Washington in the spring of 1993, marks 
the 100th anniversary of his death and 
contains most of his known work. 


Harnett’s life is slim pickings for the 
biographer. The son of an immigrant 
Irish shoemaker from Cork, he lived in 
Philadelphia, worked in New York City 
as a journeyman artist and engraver, 
studied briefly in Munich, showed his 
pictures in beer halls as well as in art 
galleries, and died of kidney failure at 
the age of 44 without leaving a single re- 
corded comment on his art or, indeed, 
on anything else, beyond declaring that 
“| endeavour to make the composition 
tell a story.” But one may be fairly sure 
that if his ghost saw the Met’s catalog, it 
would utter an Irish oath of bewilder- 
ment. It features essays by 22 scholars, 
all solemnly excogitating on such 
weighty matters as whether the horse- 
shoes in his pictures are from dray hors- 
es or Thoroughbreds. If one wanted an 
example of how art history gets trivial- 
ized by sheer overpopulation of the field 
and turned into a checkerboard of prolix 
specializations, this is it 

On the wall, and somewhere under 





The Olid Cupboard Door, 1889: between aesthetic 
intent and illusionism, it’s the eye-fooling that wins 


this tumulus of pedantry, is a minor art- 
ist with some distinctly good moments 
and a reliable bag of tricks, whose work 
can be enjoyed on its own terms without 
loading it with significance. All his 
paintings in the show—with one excep- 
tion, an inertly sentimental picture of a 
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small black boy in a paper hat—are still 
lifes. He was not interested in figures 
and had no feel for the human face. The 
best of Harnett is, so to speak, the weak 
populist end of the best strain in 19th 
century American art: its adherence to 
pragmatic, empirical vision, to art as an 
instrument of the world's measure- 
ment. (The great figures in this are Au- 
dubon, Eakins and Homer.) 

His early paintings, of the 1870s, are 
stiff, naive and curiously old-fashioned; 
they are almost exactly like the work 
that Raphaelle Peale, America’s first 
still-life artist, had been doing around 
1815. But Harnett hit his stride in the 
1880s, and in fact the most beautiful 
painting in this show, The Artist's Letter 
Rack, dates from 1879: an image of let- 
ters, visiting cards and a theater ticket, 
the meager index of an artist’s social 


life, held by a crisscrossed square of 


pink tape to an unvarnished pine board 
Everything is actual size, and the flat- 
ness of the board corresponds to the flat- 
ness of the painting, so that the illusion 
is nearly absolute. The pencil and chalk 
marks on the board look just like pencil 
and chalk, every grain line in the cheap 
wood and fiber in a torn paper edge is 
there, and the play of the yellow and 
blue rectangles and envelopes against 
the square of tape has the lovely spare- 
ness of a Motherwell collage 

Few other paintings in his career 
show the same fine play between aes- 
thetic intent and illusionism. Usually 
it’s the eyefooling that wins. The com- 
ment of a great American Modernist, 
Marsden Hartley, is cited by one essay- 
ist: “In Harnett there is nothing to both- 
er about, nothing to confuse, nothing to 
interpret there is the myopic persis- 
tence to render every single thing sin- 
gly.” The catalog protests this, pointing 
to the stories that underlie the conglom- 
erations of things in his still lifes, which 
do indeed provide something to inter- 
pret. But was this what Hartley meant? 
In fact, no. He saw what is plainly true— 
that in Harnett there is little imagina- 
tive dimension beyond the winsome, re- 
bus-like narrative and the skill. 

The late 19th century art audience, 
especially in America, liked “puzzle pic- 
tures” —images that told a hidden story. 
Still life was a standard vehicle for 
these. It was the end of an older tradi- 
tion, that of the allegorical table piece, 
the vanilas paintings that were so popu- 
lar in the Netherlands in the 17th centu- 
ry. In them the lowly objects of still-life 
painting become allegories of the senses 
or, with a skull and some musty books, 
of death. Where Harnett is weakest and 
most derivative is, precisely, where he 
tried to tell his stories. He liked mild, 
kitschy allegorizing. His invocations of 
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the past (the classical bronze and the 
broken copy of Cervantes’ Don Quixote 
in The Old Cupboard Door, 1889, for in- 
stance) are parlor antiquarianism with 
nothing to say about history. What they 
respond to is the diffuse sentimentality 
about the past felt by people ill at ease 
with the rawness and bustle of the 
American republic, in the days before 
bric-a-brac became “collectibles.” 

It would be some time—about half a 
century after Harnett’s death, in fact— 
before another and more _ reclusive 
American, Joseph Cornell, would drag 
his fine net through the junk stores of 
New York and turn what it caught into 
frail, unique feats of the imagination 
that reach beyond illusionism and nos- 
talgia. One can't not enjoy Harnett, but 
he is not an artist one should overrate. @ 


A Dirge for 
American 
Democracy 


TITLE: WHO WILL TELL THE PEOPLE 
AUTHOR: WILLIAM GREIDER 

PUBLISHER: SIMON & SCHUSTER; 464 
PAGES; $25 

THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/ic system is in crisis, 
and the politicians are not the only ones to 
blame. 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


ILLIAM GREIDER HAS ALL THE 

credentials to be another In- 

side-the-Beltway ‘'TV-talk- 

show bore serving up sound- 
bite-size portions of predictable 
punditry. Back in 1972 when he was cov- 
ering the McGovern campaign, Greider 
was one of Timothy Crouse's original 
Boys on the Bus. While an editor of the 
Washington Post, he prompted David 
Stockman’s explosive 1981 confessions 
that Reaganomics was a fraud. A dogged 
reporter undeterred by smoke-and-mir- 
rors complexity, Greider plumbed the 
depths of the Federal Reserve in his 1987 
best seller, Secrets of the Temple. 

But in sharp contrast to his counter- 
parts in the Washington journalistic fir- 
mament, Greider boasts the tempera- 
ment, outlook and career trajectory of 
an angry outsider. For one thing, he 
writes these days for Holling Stone, a 
publication rarely confused with, say, 
the New Republic. Greider’s stance also 
sets him apart from both Establishment 





toadies and partisan true believers, for 
he is a jaded idealist almost as disgusted 
with tepid reformers as he is with the 
hoard-the-wealth excesses of the Rea- 
gan and Bush administrations. 

Who Will Tell the People sets out to 
explain precisely how and why Ameri- 
can democracy has washed up on the 
shoals of cynicism. The complaint may 
sound familiar, but such a brief précis 
does not do justice to either the fresh- 
ness of Greider’s argument or the ambi- 
tion of his approach. For this is not a 
book about negative campaign spots, the 
corruption of political fund raising or 
the self-destructive follies of the Demo- 
cratic Party. To Greider these are mere- 
ly symptoms of a much larger malady— 
the systematic disenfranchisement of 
average Americans from the business of 
running their country, 

The once vibrant institutions that 
gave the little guy a fair shake and a share 
of the action in the New Deal era have at- 
rophied into empty shells: political par- 
ties, labor unions and working-class 
newspapers. Taking their place, Greider 
provocatively argues, are the cool, ratio- 
nal tools of by-the-numbers policy analy- 
sis, the legacy of “the energetic reform 
movements launched by Ralph Nader and 
others in the 1960s.” Much like the Pro- 
gressives early in the century, the Nader- 
ite reformers distrusted the messiness of 
mass democracy and placed their faith in- 
stead in public-interest litigation and leg- 
islation. But in another illustration of the 
law of unintended consequences, busi- 
ness interests learned how to dominate 
these newly cerebral public policy de- 
bates, while average citizens became dan- 
gerously alienated from the two-party 


| governing class in Washington. 


Greider’s sympathies rest with the 
enduring “native American skepticism 





A Washington insider with the 
temperament of an angry outsider 
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of élites.” He singles out for praise mod- 
ern-day community organizers, the heirs 
of Saul Alinsky, fighting for power in the 
old-fashioned face-to-face style of urban 
political machines. His moral: “The na- 
tion is alive with positive, creative politi- 
cal energies” that never find an outlet in 
national elections. Yet Greider is too 
much the realist (covering 20 years of 
quixotic presidential campaigns inevita- 
bly dampens one's dreams) to map out 
much of a battle plan for John and Jane 
Doe to regain control of the levers of na- 
tional power. 

The book’s one flaw—oddly enough, 
given its thesis—is that Greider works 
too hard to achieve a rationally analyti- 
cal prose style. His one first-person 
chapter on newspapers (winningly con- 
trasting his early days on the blue-collar 
Cincinnati Post with the mature Ivy 
League-dominated Washington Post) 
serves as a road-not-taken reminder 
that in the struggle to express ideas—as 
well as in the battle for political recti- 
tude—personal experience beats posi- 
tion papers hands down. w 








Southern Light 


TITLE: SPORTSMAN'S PARADISE 
AUTHOR: NANCY LEMANN 
PUBLISHER: KNOPF; 256 PAGES; $20 





| THEBOTTOM LINE: 4 slow, sly mint julep of 


a novel, 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





HEY MAY HAVE LOST THE CIVIL 

War, but in writing, Southerners 

often have a sublime authority 

that allows them to triumph 
even over thin or attenuated material. 
Take New Orleans-born Nancy Lemann, 
for example. Her new novel is very 
much like her first, the much praised 
Lives of the Saints (1985). In that book a 
gently bred young woman lives out a 
hopeless love for a charming drunk 
named Claude Collier. Not much plot 
there, but the story is peopled with New 
Orleans madcaps and eccentrics who go 
to parties that the author describes with 


just the right blend of romance and wit. 


Sportsman’s Paradise is set in the 
sleepy Long Island resort of Orient 
Point, which has been discovered by 
Southerners who have moved North. 
This time the heroine is a Collier her- 
self, and she carries a torch for a moody 
chap named Hobby Fox. She thinks of 
him as a burnt-out case—“courtly and 
windblown and stoic’—but in his 36 
years he has been a major-league ball- 
player, a New Orleans prosecutor and 





























Lemann: distinct characters, brisk and 
dignified or drunk and disorderly 


the foreign editor of an important New 
York City newspaper. What story there 
is gradually reveals the couple's past af- 
fair and tells why a heartless decision 
made five years earlier blights any 
chance for happiness now. 

The pleasures of reading Lemann lie 
in her sure characterization and limpid 
style. If she has heard of Freud, she 
keeps it to herself. Her people, whether 
brisk and dignified or drunk and disor- 
derly, are presented as distinct person- 
alities whose actions, however odd, are 
inevitable and to be accepted. Little Al, 
age three, is impossibly wise. Margaret, 
from Memphis, is more than disorderly 
and is locked up regularly. But she is 
also “a glamour girl and old-style South- 
ern belle.” When the vignettes threaten 
to stretch credibility, Lemann unerring- 
ly interweaves a little writing just for its 
own sake, perhaps a nature sketch 
about “the rustling of the leaves, the 
waning light on the bay. . . the swans on 
the green lagoon. The drama of the twi- 
light.” Such is the light in her book. @& 


Out of Focus 


TITLE: THE AGE OF MISSING INFORMATION 
AUTHOR: BILL. MC KIBBEN 

PUBLISHER: KANDOM HOUSE; 261 PAGES; $20 
THE BOTTOM LINE: A”) original and 
invigorating look at what TV tells us 
about the world, and what it leaves out. 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





ERE, IN THE PARLANCE OF HOL- 
lywood, is a high-concept idea. 
Bill McKibben, a contributor to 
the New Yorker and author of 
The End of Nature, decided to take a look 
at what television tells us—and doesn’t 
tell us—about the world we live in. So he 
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ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY *No risk 30-day return privilege. 
800 72 5200 *Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
x we *Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 








5 OZS. OF GEOGRAPHY 


hether you're boating, jogging, golfing, or just hanging around 
having fun, you'll look great wearing the World Jacket or the 
stately colors of the USA Jacket. These eye-catching jackets are bril- 
liantly colored, with accurate up-to-date map graphics. Lighter, warmer 
and more comfortable than nylon, these all-season jackets fold to fit 
easily into your bag or backpack. Made 
from DuPont TYVEK -a non-woven, paper- 
thin manmade material that's wind water 
and stain-resistant. Black knit ribbing at 
the neck, cuffs and waist for comfort and 
fit plus two roomy pockets. Machine 
wash/air dry. Unisex sizes: M, L, XL, XXL. 
Please specify size when ordering. $49.95 
World #3740, USA #3750. 








TO YOUR HEALTH 


Dex back 800 years, ancient Mandarins believed Chinese Exercise Balls 
induced well-being and serenity of the spirit. Rotating the balls in the 
palm of each hand, stimulates fingers and acupuncture points, improving 
the circulation of vital energy throughout the body. They emit a distant- 
ly mysterious chime making them effective in relaxation and medita- 
tion. Sports enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and health- 
conscious people everywhere consider them great muscle conditioners. 
Arthritis sufferers can benefit from this gentle but challenging 
exercise. These trea- 
sured gifts were given 
to President and Mrs. 
Reagan while visiting China. 
Beautifully handcrafted, these 45 
mm. polished chrome balls come in an 
exquisite silk brocade box. One set for $29.95 
#1702 - two sets for $49.95 #1705. 


New York City cab driver tipped us off about the Wooden 

Bead Seat’s “mystical” massaging action. It enables you to sit 
for long periods of time without discomfort or fatigue—whether 
you're at a desk or in traffic. It works like modern-day acupres- 
sure, gently massaging your back and legs, stimulating tired mus- 
cles and improving circulation. It creates a “zone of comfort” 
between you and the seat, allowing air to circulate so you stay cool 
in summer and warm in winter. The Wooden Bead Seat has health 
benefits, too. It’s recommended by chiropractors because it sup- 
ports the lower back and helps improve posture. The smooth lac- 
quered wood beads are handstrung with flexible, heavy-duty nylon 


cord. $29.95 #2690 two for $49.95 #2700. 
THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 800-872-5200 | 
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set up two representative days. For one 
24-hour period, he taped and watched 
every minute of programming (more 
than 2,000 hours’ worth) on all 93 chan- 
nels in the Fairfax County, Va., cable 
system. On the other day, he lolled 
around a pond and did some hiking in 
the Adirondack Mountains. His conclu- 
sion: despite the unceasing torrent of 
news, commercials, televangelists, sit- 
coms and game shows, TV provides an 
incomplete and distorted picture of our 
world—a picture that ‘‘masks and 
drowns out the subtle and vital informa- 
tion contact with the real world once 
provided.” 

This back-to-basics experiment 
seems, at first blush, naive and obvious. 
Does one really need a walk in the woods 
to discover that TV has too many sit- 
coms, or that the Home Shopping Net- 
work is crass? Well, maybe we do. The 
Age of Missing Information is an invigo- 
rating, even revelatory look at what the 
TV age hath wrought. 

Nearly every page has something 
fresh to say, or a fresh spin to put on 
things that have grown terminally fa- 
miliar. TV, McKibben observes, cele- 
brates unlimited consumption and eco- 
nomic expansion; a day on the mountain 
reminds us that the natural world is a 
place of limits, of cyclical time, of death. 
Though it links the world in a “global 
village,” TV erodes the sense of commu- 
nity, both by obliterating regional dis- 
tinctions (all anchormen have the same 
accent) and by lampooning the commu- 
nity of shared values portrayed by TV in 
the 50s. The medium fosters a “weirdly 
foreshortened” sense of history by end- 
lessly reliving and re-examining the 
past 40 years (the period, of course, in 
which television has existed). The effect 
is to make the past four decades seem to 
us “utterly normative’—when, in fact, 
they are a radical departure from any 
period that came before. 

Most important, TV diverts our at- 
tention from nature’s “one great se- 
cret”: man is not the center of the uni- 
verse. “The idea of standing under the 
stars and feeling how small you are— 
that’s not a television idea,” says McKib- 
ben. “Everything on television tells you 
the opposite—that you're the most im- 
portant person, and that people are all 
that matter.” 

McKibben’s environmentalist agen- 
da is never far from the surface. Our dis- 
connection from the real world, he ar- 
gues, has blinded us to the urgency of 
the ecological crises facing us, from 
global warming to the wasteful use of fi- 
nite resources. One doesn't have to be- 
lieve TV is all to blame for this to heed 
McKibben's lessons about the omnipres- 
ent box. Like turn it offonce in a while. @ 




















Made in Her 
Own Image 


SASSY, SEXY AND BELTING OUT DISCO 
anthems like /’m Every Woman, CHAKA 
KHAN seemed to embody the feel-good 
exuberance of the early 1970s. Her re- 
cording career has had its up and downs 
since then, but Khan seems set to zoom 
back up to those old heights with her lat- 
est release, The Woman / Am. The title 
reflects a new self-determination that 
goes beyond mere semantics. Taking 
charge for the first time in her 20-year 
career, Khan produced the album her- 
self and co-wrote six of its 13 songs, in- 
cluding the title track. Her fiery contral- 
to is in total command on all of them, 
swooping effortlessly from a raunchy 
growl to a soulful wail. The result is 
frisky, hip-shaking music. So go ahead, 
party hearty. 


Mental Cruelty 

WILL THIS MADNESS NEVER END? ANOTH- 
er ratings “sweeps,” another torrent of 
tawdry TV movies about women being 
brutalized—physically, mentally, sexu- 
ally. For sheer masochistic excess, this 
month’s champ is cas’s IN MY DAUGH- 
TER’S NAME. Donna Mills plays a woman 
whose daughter is raped and murdered. 
The sleazebag is acquitted on an insan- 
ity defense so ludicrous that the mental 
institution where he is sent lets him go. 
This is too much for Mom to bear, so she 
tracks down the guy and shoots him— 
then has to stand trial herself. It’s over- 
wrought and unbelievable, but watch- 
able because of Mills, who agonizes 
beautifully, down to her last unkempt 
strand of hair. 


America’s God 


CHUNKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT WERE 
written by—a woman! So went the sales- 
boosting claim of Harold Bloom in 1990's 
The Book of J. Bloom booms again in the 
preposterous, opinionated, thoroughly 
entertaining THE AMERICAN RELIGION 
(Simon & Schuster; $22). The eminent 
Yale critic, who sees religion as “spilled 
poetry,” turns tastemaker on U.S.-made 
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faiths, especially Southern Baptism, 
where he stumbles badly, and Mormon- 
ism, which he lauds for odd originality. 
Pentecostalism? “Daring.” New Age? 
Can't read the stuff. A portentous subti- 
tle transmits Bloom’s wish: “The Emer- 
gence of the Post-Christian Nation.” Oh, 
yes. Bloom thinks America’s hidden 
creed is Gnosticism, and, for the Ameri- 
can, god is none other than himself. 


Showtime 

For Hitler 

CHORUS GIRLS TWIRL AROUND IN HEAD- 
dresses a la Busby Berkeley. Gymnasts 
flex, and one inverts himself into a 
handstand minutes long. A busty blond 
croons a pop tune. Then Nazi soldiers 
march in. No, it’s not Broadway's Caba- 
ret, but an even more genuine article, 
staged by Berlin’s Theater des Westens 
to depict how Hitler's regime fused pop- 
ular culture and propaganda. BERLIN 
CABARET, at Washington's Kennedy 
Center through this week, is gloriously 
mounted if scantily plotted. Its showy 
numbers evoke radio, pop music and the 
1936 Olympics but focus on the movies, 
especially as seen by a Jewish actor 
turned exile and a matronly costume 
aide who deplores patriotic bunkum yet 
finds celluloid dreams irresistible. 


Blind Trust 

“WHY WOULD I LIE TO YOU?” THE MOTH- 
er asks. “Because you can,” her blind 
son replies. Martin (Hugo Weaving), 
hero of Jocelyn Moorhouse’s PROOF, 
takes pictures to document a world he 
cannot see or trust. Should he trust Ce- 
lia (Genevieve Picot), who desires him 
even more than she hates him? Or ami- 
able Andy (Russell Crowe), shopping for 
a friend? Emotional frost is the one pow- 
er Martin holds over those who would 
come close enough to wound or even 
touch him. This Australian drama has 
faults: a short story’s facile symmetry 
and (ugh!) a wacky car chase. But it gets 
at the mysteries of isolation and obses- 
sion. Like another, better movie about a 
photographer, a park and betrayal, Proof 
is a testament to what pictures cannot 
reveal. This is Blowup, wallet-size. 




























If you picture yourself owning 





a GM vehicle, 


GMAC announces an alternate way to do it 


If you're a GM car or truck buyer who wants owner- 
ship plus low regular monthly payments, you may 
want to give GMAC SmMArTBuy™ a shot. 

SMARTBUY is a new purchase plan* that gives you 
another way to own a car. Like conventional 
financing, you own the vehicle, so the title is in your 
name. But what makes SMARTBUY different is that at 
the end of your contract you have several choices. 
You can make a final SMARTBUY payment, which is 
larger than your regular monthly payment. You 
can refinance. Or return the vehicle to the dealer* 
It’s your decision. 

If you're thinking about buying a GM car or 


truck, then picture yourself with more money to 
spend each month and a new vehicle every few 
years. Because, with SMARTBUY, that’ exactly what 
youlll get. 

See your GM dealer for details. And set your 
sights on GMAC SMARTBUY. 
*SMARTBUY is not available in Nevada. Available with modifications in 
Maryland, North Carolina, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Washington, D.C. 


Limited availability in Arkansas. *If vehicle is returned to dealer, purchaser is 
liable for excess use, wear, mileage and a $250 disposal fee. 


avac SMARTBUY 








Chevrolet * Pontiac * Oldsmobile + Buick + Cadillac * GMC Truck 


Buckle up, America! 


©1992 GMAC, All Rights Reserved. 











Michael vy, Ludwig 


LISTEN TO THE FIRST BARS OF 
Will You Be There on MICHAEL 
JACKSON'S platinum platter Van- 
gerous, and you'll hear not the 
sharp cries of the Gloved ... uh, 
the Casted One but rather the 
ethereal chords of 
an earlier super- 
star—Ludwig van 
Beethoven. That bit 
of Beethoven's Ninth 
was lifted from a 
1961 Cleveland Or- 
chestra recording 
without permis- 
sion. So now the Tuxedoed Ones 
are suing for $7 million. “This is 
not aimed at Michael Jackson be- 
cause he is famous,” says an offi- 
cial. “We're happy to talk about 
efforts to synthesize pop music 
with the things we do.” Perhaps 
they could collaborate on, say, the 
“Moonwalk” Sonata? 


Patti's Turn 


NANCY REAGAN AS A CHILD ABUS- 


er addicted to a smorgasbord of 


prescription drugs. Ronald Rea- 
gan as a father in emotional ex- 

ile from his children. The au- 

thor of such appalling portraits? 
Their long-estranged daughter 
PATTI DAVIS, in her new autobi- 
ography, The Way / See It. “If I 
had tried to tell this story before, 
it would just have been an angry 
book,” she says of a work unlike- 
ly to be mistaken for a lovefest. 


Most scathing is the depiction of 


Nancy Reagan, famous for her 
antidrug “Just Say No” cam- 


paign, as a lifelong pill popper. 
Says Davis: “I saw it as an act of 
denial and a cry for help.” The 
Reagans issued a statement in- 
sisting that “the charges of phys- 
ical mistreatment and substance 
- are absolutely false.” 


abuse . . 
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The Beauty Myth 


DIRECTOR BOB ZEMECKIS IS HOPING THAT NO ONE 
will reveal the story of Death Becomes Her before it is 
released this summer. He needn't worry—a plot this 
wildly improbable has to be screened to be believed. 
Set among the beauty conscious of Beverly Hills, the 
movie features BRUCE WILLIS, MERYL STREEP and 
GOLDIE HAWN in a bizarre gothic farce revolving 
around a magical potion that offers its imbibers 
youth and a body that literally won't die—no matter 
how woefully abused—thanks to some unearthly 
special effects that give new meaning to the phrase 
head spinning. “It's about the obsession that baby 
boomers have about aging,” says Zemeckis, who is 
particularly pleased with the film's against-the- 
grain casting: Hawn asa scheming villain, Streep as 
a slightly flighty movie star. “My kind of comedy 


comes out of situations played very straight, and 





I've seen Meryl doing it better than anybody.” 
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Hats Off 
To Larry 


IT HAS TAKEN LARRY FISHBURNE 
half a lifetime to become an over- 
night success. His performance 
as the moral powerhouse Furious 
Styles in John Singleton’s 1991 
Boyz N the Hood thrust him to the 
forefront of African-American 
stars, but Fishburne made his 
first film at 14: the two-year trial 
by fire of Francis Coppola’s Apoc- 
alypse Now. Spielberg’s The Color 
Purple and Spike Lee's School 
Daze followed. But Boyz has 
opened the floodgates: in April 
alone, Fishburne made his Broad- 
way debut in 7wo Trains Running 
as an engaging but irresponsible 
ex-con while starring as an up- 
right policeman in the mov- 

ie thriller Deep Cover. “I've 
always been confident that | 
could tackle just about anything.” 


The Fergie File 


THE COLLAPSING MARRIAGE OF 
Prince Andrew and SARAH 
FERGUSON is a private, personal 
matter between the Prince, the 
Duchess and the millions of Brit- 
ish tabloid readers. 
The latest palace 
poop: a royal recon- 
ciliation may be in 
the works, even as 
the Duchess of York 
is jetting about the 
Far East with her 
children, a nanny 
and a bodyguard. 
Texas millionaire 
and princely confi- 
dant John Bryan is 
supposedly acting 
as go-between. The sudden spec- 
ter of a successful marriage 
among the royals must be send- 
ing a fearful shudder through 
London's thriving scandal mart. 
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Video Warriors 
In Los Angeles 


HE FINAL EPISODE OF THE COSBY SHOW RAN ON THE 
second night of the riots. 
Theo Huxtable graduated from New York Universi- 
ty with a bachelor's degree in psychology. The large 
and loving family gathered: the plot’s only crisis had some- 
thing to do with whether Theo could find enough tickets to the 
ceremony for all the friends and neighbors and family who 
had assembled to hug one another and make fond jokes. Dr. 
Huxtable (Bill Cosby) was goofy with pride. He had a flashback 
to the time some years before when Theo announced he want- 
ed to forget about school and get a job: Dr. Huxtable, stern and 
loving, laid down the law. And then at the end of the show, 
Cosby and his television wife, Phylicia Rashad, walked off the 
stage set, out of fantasy into real time, as the studio audience 
applauded. 

Now Dr. Huxtable is gone. What are Americans to do for 
fathers? Ronald Reagan was a hologram of American Dad. 
George Bush is, so to speak, a less vivid absence than Reagan. 
He seems to be away a lot, either physically or morally. When 
he does come home to try to focus, Americans almost wish he 
would not: He has been going too often into his '50s flustery, 
dufus mode, Mario Cuomo is the only Democrat who looks and 
talks like a father, but he refused to accept the role, and that 
amounted to abandonment. He left the Democratic race to the 
sibling rivals (Clinton, Kerrey, Brown, Tsongas and so on), 
who have spent the season gouging one another the way kids 
in a big unhappy family do. 

Love is a zero-sum game in America, and the children riot 
over it. Or rather, they riot in the absence of it: it is usually the 
want of love that makes children vicious and sends them out 
of control. It seemed perfect that Cosby, America’s ideal fanta- 
sy father (black) should vanish just at that moment: video 
metaphysics. Cosby-Huxtable was a heartbreaking American 
illusion. There is no deeper need among the nation’s most 
deeply needy blacks than perfect fathers, Dr. Huxtables, role 
models for male children, grown men who will do the first, in- 
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dispensable thing for children: make them safe and happy. 
Then teach them how to grow up, how to be intelligent and re- 
sponsible and how to raise children of their own. Without all 
that, nothing can be done. It must be hard for some young 
blacks not to think of The Cosby Show as a species of fraud, a 
looking glass into a never-never America for them. The set 
goes blank. 

America makes itself insane with the envies and needs 


| that its self-images create. To have and have not is relative. 


Last year's movie Boyz N the Hood was set in the same South 
Central Los Angeles that was burning in last week's riots. The 
characters, the boyz, were supposed to represent the dead- 
end hopelessness of black ghetto males. And they did. They 
also lived in relatively pleasant homes and drove customized 
cars and watched enormous color T'V sets in a life-style that 


| most of the residents of Kinshasa or Cairo would consider up- 


per-middle class—nearly luxurious. An objective, literal- 
minded Marxist might wonder what the boyz’ whining was all 


| about. But the terrible American lovelessness and exclusion 


and self-pity—the fatherlessness, the leaderlessness—gave the 
boyz a ring of truth. Grievance is comparative. If you feel infe- 
rior and hopeless and lost, especially compared with the Big 
White Other, why then you are. And you may go around blow- 
ing each other’s heads off: the most literal enactment of 
brainlessness, 

Without grownups to sort out right and wrong, what is ac- 
ceptable and what is not, judgments that should belong to the 
moral-responsible realm fall to that of sensational empathy, of 
momentary response. Discussion is reduced to jolts of electric 
horror and freezes instantly as attitude—as racial stereotype. 
Society becomes a war of videos, in which orderly brainwork, 
any reasoning over rights and wrongs, is impossible. Cosby 
gave way on American television screens to endlessly redupli- 
cated, hall-of-mirrors replays of the Rodney King video and 
the truck-driver video: the truck-driver video being the one 
shot from a helicopter when a group of blacks dragged a white 
driver from his vehicle and beat him almost to death (he 
survived). 

In the moral flatness of button-pushing sensation, the 
truck-driver video accomplished the amazing task of nullify- 
ing the Rodney King video. The dumb, blunt message of the 
Rodney King video was: white cops are monsters beating de- 
fenseless blacks. The bottom-feeders’ message of the truck- 
driver video was that blacks are savage, racist animals who 
would beat a man virtually to death because he is white. On 
that level of discourse, if Americans choose to stay there, 
there can only be a gridlock of rage: blacks make demons of 
whites, whites make demons of blacks. 

America is in certain ways a country out of control: drugs, 
crime, what has become a morally borderless wandering. The 
two videos are a matched pair, complementary. They are cho- 
reographed like mrv, performed by Road Warriors. The Rod- 
ney King video shows cops in the stylized tribal rioting that 
men in groups on dangerous excursions sometimes use as a 
form of bonding—solidarities of atrocity on the late shift. The 
truck-driver video looked like ritual sacrifice, the helicopter 
circling overhead, the rioters circling the trucker’s flung 
body. Both videos recorded naked power dances, conscience- 
less, brainless, evil, pain inflicting: / have your life under my 
boot. To look at them last week was to see Americans of both 
races going backward at the speed of light. a 
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OUR IDEA OF LUXURY IS A VALUE 
THE COMPETITION DOESN’T SEEM TO SHARE. 





The Oldsmobile” Ninety Eight” Regency” offers you a more 


399 intelligent way to slip into an exceptional luxury car 
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Merit Ultima. Regular 
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